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TWO-LIKE 
EDITORIALS 


wv 


Seasonal recession in business ts 
less evident than usual. 
* 


The greatest relief would be re- 
lief from the necessity of relief. 
* 


Business would achieve it if 
Washington would give it a 
chance. 

“ 
Expect brisk Fall business in al- 
most every line. 

* 


“Arrival of Buyers (in New 
York) Sets 6-Year Record,” re- 
ports N. Y. Times. Buying= 
business = jobs = profits. 
a 
Score one for AAA’s pig-pen 
control: “Hog Prices Soar.” But 
watch sales slump. 
*k 
Western railroad business has al- 
ready done so. 


Consumers’ strikes against high 
food prices are spreading. 
x 


Having raised prices, will the 
braintrusters now tell consumers 
where they are going to get the 
wherewithal to meet them? 


te 


The law of supply and demand 
has not been repealed. 
A healthy sign: Marriages and 
babies are increasing. 
* 
To score ten-strikes, no strikes! 
4 
The Guffey Coal Bill looks Red, 
but not hot. 
1 
Organized labor demands Gov- 
ernment control of railroads. 
Perhaps because postal employ- 
ees enjoy such a picnic. 
* 


Dictators (and would-be dic- 
tators) cannot long defy funda- 
mental economic laws. 

* 
Opportunism is no permanent 
substitute for statesmanship. 

ok 


“Italy Seeks Loan in U.S.” Can’t 
blame ’em for trying. But— 
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cARRYING Jiflg ons 


OPERATING OVER JAGGED ROCK, MUD, SAND 
IN DESERT HEAT, MOUNTAIN COLD * °° 


FE EW people realize the gigantic 
undertaking in moving the earth to 
build the great dams and bridges of 
today and the important part that 
rubber tires play in this work. 
Firestone has developed pneumatic 
tires to withstand the tremendous 
power and pressure of the giant 
earth moving equipment which digs 
up and carries fifty tons of earth and 
rock in a single load. The largest of 
these tires, weighing more than five 
hundred pounds, stands as tall as a 
man and is as thick as his body. On 
other units sometimes as many as 
sixteen tires are used. Firestone 
Tires work daily on 
mighty projects that 
aremaking history : the 
All-American Canal, 

Boulder Dam, the 
Tennessee Valley 
development, the 
Grand Coulee Dam, 
the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, 
the Golden Gate Bridge 
and dozens of others. 


In every Firestone 
Tire, it is the Firestone 
cord body made 
stronger — more 
flexible and blowout- 
proof by Gum- 
Dipping, and the 
Firestone Non - Skid 
tread, scientifically 
designed formaximum 
traction and safety in 
its particular service, 
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which have earned for Firestone 
Tires the reputation of giving lowest 
cost per mile. 


No matter what yourtype of service 
—light or heavy hauling, short runs 
or cross-country schedules, there is a 
Firestone Truck Tire to give you 
lower operating costs and more 
dependable service. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring 
MargaretSpeaks, Soprano, and the FirestoneChoral 
Symphony, with William Daly's Orchestra—every 
Monday night over N. B. C—WEAF Network 


FIRESTONE 
HIGH SPEED 








WHAT A TEST %& 
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Only champion craftsmen 
can build 
champion motor cars 


OTWITHSTANDING all the marvels 
N of modern automatic machinery, 
it still takes human skill, experience and 
integrity to turn out truly great cars. 


For eighty-three years Studebaker 
has made the human element the im- 
portant element in its manufacturing. 


There isn’t a transient workman 
in Studebaker’s employ. There are more 
men over fifty than under thirty. The aver- 
age length of service exceeds ten years 
and practically every man 
has at least five Studebaker 
years to his credit. Some 
have been on their jobs 


twenty-five to fifty years. 


All are picked men, champions of their 
ctaft, honor bound in a fraternity of 
responsibility for the Studebaker rep- 
utation. And are not such facts as 
these important to you in choosing a 
new car? 


You will find that the Studebakers of 
1935 give the most restful ride in the 
world...and that can be proved. Theyare 
the most obedient cars on the market... 
and that can be proved. With their steel 

bodies, reinforced by steel, 
and their compound hy- 
draulic brakes, they are the 
world’s safest motor cars... 
and that can be proved. 


x 
THE racta® 


STUDEBAKER 


cee ® F 
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| entire economic structure. 
| the land—earth—from which all wealth is 
| derived. That can be done in two ways 
| only: 
| goods and land to land values; 
| tionalize all land as Russia has done. Don't 
| you think the land-value tax preferable to 
| Communism? . 
| validate the essential worth of your admir- 


What Readers Say 


Another for Canon City 


“I wish to comment on E. R. Fulker- 
son’s letter to you from Canon City, 
Colorado. I cannot understand how a 
person can teach economics for years and 
know so little about it. Nor can I under- 
stand how he can claim to know so much 
about utilities in the United States when 
his letter shows very plainly that his 
knowledge of utilities holding companies is 
very limited."—A. M. NAuMANN, Nau- 
mann’s Store, Bridgeport, Mich. 


Terrible! 


“Your editorial policy is terrible. Some- 
thing has increased the earnings on my 
farms upwards of $5,000 per year and our 
manufacturing business is more. than 
double a year ago. In the past I have 
voted for two Republicans on the pros- 
perity issue. Now do you think it good 
sportsmanship not to give the Democrats 
credit? I read all this adverse New Deal 
propaganda, but have quit believing it.” 
—Cnartes F. KELier, Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio. 


Irwin Endorsed 


“Robert W. Irwin’s article, ‘Price Fixing: 
Refuge of Lunacy?’ covers the subject 
well and in its entirety. I suggest that 
each member of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, each member of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, each Sena- 
tor and Representative—both State and 
Federal—be furnished a copy at once.”— 
C. F. WiLkins, president, Wilkins- Leon- 
ard Hardware Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

“A most appropriate subject at this time, 
and Mr. Irwin has presented his opinion 
in a rather forceful way.”—CHartes J. 
HEALE, editor, Hardware Age. 

“Thank you ever so much for the intel- 
ligent, constructive and valuable article. 
Your thesis is 100 per cent. right. Your 
method, however, might be improved as 
a working hypothesis by some slight modi- 
fications. First’ you ignore land rent 
which always enters into price and is col- 
lected by the landlord because of his 
ownership privilege conferred by govern- 
ment. Next, you fail to mention specu- 
lative rent which is the great leak in our 
We must free 


shift taxes from prices of services, 
or na- 
. But this does not in- 


able contribution; nor does your neglect 


| to indict. landlordism instead of capital 
| mitigate your militant 


arraignment of 
some industrial executives and our bureau- 
cratic administration.”—From a_ letter 
written to Mr. Irwin by Cuartes J. 


| Lavery, M.D., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Comedy of Errors 


“The New Deal outfit has had lots of 
fun—too much fun—to give it all up grace- 
fully. It is to be hoped that the greatest 
comedy of errors of ancient or modern 
times will not end in a tragedy.”—C. K. 
Hotiipay, Sacramento, Calif. 
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BY THE 


As one business man sees ROM a septuagenarian busi- 
‘—P ness leader, who has achieved 
Roosevelt's aims 


a notably constructive record 
over almost half-a-century, 
comes this list of “Aims of President Roosevelt” : “First : 
Limit the powers of the United States Supreme Court 
so that it cannot resist his decrees. Second: Abolish 
home rule in the States and center everything in Wash- 
ington. Third: Take over control of all banks so as 
to enable the Government to go limitlessly into debt 
and to perpetuate himself and party in power. Fourth: 
Destroy the independence of the business men of 
America and subject them and their interests and every- 
thing else to his dictation.” He adds: “If achieved, 
these ambitions and activities would make the Presi- 
dent a dictator, would make the whims of one man 
the supreme law of this erstwhile democracy.” 
Is this too strong language? 
* 
Adversity strengthens the strong, 
weakens the weak. 
* 


Dae pie as. TEE emcees of net tue 
: nesses depends upon success- 
wives ful salesmanship. That is 

well known. But it isn’t so 
well known that the success of a salesman often is de- 
pendent upon the attitude of his wife or mother. This, 
from the Efficiency Magazine, contains a suggestion 
for executives and sales managers: 

“The Electrolux Company recently thought of a new 
way to help and stimulate its salesmen. At every one 
of its branches it gave a tea party for the wives or 
mothers of its salesmen. More than 600 ladies accepted 
the invitation. There was music at each of these tea 
parties. There were slogans on the walls. Addresses 
were given and the ladies were told how they could 


EDITORS 


help their husbands and sons to be more and more suc- 
cessful. When a salesman’s wife has received some 
recognition, she then takes a greater personal interest 
in what her husband is doing. And that helps him.” 

* 


‘ ia University, New York, an- 
will never come nounces that enrollment in en- 
gineering and architectural 
courses in colleges throughout the country has fallen 
between 25 and 35 per cent. during the last five years. 
What does this portend? That when America enters 
her next period of prosperity, a scarcity of skilled men 
in various lines will be suffered. Too many concerns, 
including even very large concerns, are acting as if never 
again would they become as busy as they were in 1928- 
29, as if never again would they require the services 
of large numbers of technically-trained men. They will, 
of course. Indeed, all history suggests that America’s 
next era of prosperity will eclipse in breadth anything 
ever before enjoyed. Cent-wise may prove dollar-fool- 
ish in the matter of training and retaining technological, 
chemical and other experts. 

Look ahead and plan ahead! 


* 


The best recreation re-creates. 
* 


MY WIFE gave me, as an anni- 
versary present, a Buying Order 
on a swank Fifth Avenue shop, 
one I had never patronized. The 
courtesy extended me was so impressive, the anxiety 
manifested to please me seemed so sincere that I'll prob- 
ably become a regular customer. : 

In too many American stores the sales people have 
not been adequately trained in courtesy. Go into a bet- 


Train sales people 
in courtesy 
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ter-class establishment in Britain or on the European 
continent, and the clerks immediately exhibit eagerness 
to serve you. It isn’t always so in this country. 

I would suggest to every merchant in America that 
steps be taken to drill sales forces most thoroughly 
in this simple but vital matter of courtesy. 
all have more or less ego. We like to be made to feel 


We humans 


important. And when we are prepared to spend money, 
we do not like to be treated with cold indifference, as if 


it were a matter of no importance whatsoever whether 


we bought or didn’t buy. 

Courtesy, which costs nothing except proper educa- 
tion, by superiors, pays handsome dividends. Discourtesy 
kills dividends. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


“IT IS easier to see a Middle 
Western ‘big shot’ in his office than 
an Eastern one,” comments a ForBEs 
writer who has often done both. 
“You can usually see the Westerner 
at any time between nine and twelve, 
and between one and five—or later. 
In New York, about the only time 
you can see a man is between ten 
and twelve, and two-thirty and four- 
thirty. 

“One big New Yorker said ‘Come 
in and see me early to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ I innocently asked: ‘About nine 
or nine-thirty ?’ —— no, ten thirty’.” 

Easterners, office workers as well 
as executives, do start their day later. 
One exception is L. C. Stowell, presi- 
dent of Dictaphone Corporation. If 
you want to reach the office ahead 
of him, you must be there before 
the door is unlocked, for he usually 
unlocks it himself. Says he does his 
best work in the hour before other 
New York executives are astir. 

In Pittsburgh, if you want to catch 
H. S. Wherrett, president of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, before 
he ts busy at something else you will 
have to be at his office at eight. 

Incidentally, Wherrett’s company 
had-only one year of operating deficit 
during the depression, Stowell’s only 
one month. 


BUSINESS might raise eyebrows 
if some men were to offer to buy 
the entire power supply from a 
$40,000,000 dam. It couldn’t, when 
Charles B. Bohn did, recently, be- 
cause Bohn has too frequently shown 
that what is impossible to others is 
possible to him. 

Bohn is an enthusiast, but he is 
an engineer rather than a salesman. 
He studied telegraphy when a boy, 
got into the brass manufacturing 
business at the age of seventeen and 
a year later, with two others, organ- 
ized an independent company which 
was one of the first to make alumi- 
num castings for automobiles. He 
grew with the automobile business, 
founding his own corporation in 
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L. C. STOWELL 


CHARLES B. BOHN 


H. S. WHERRETT 


1924. It now has seven plants with 
a monthly capacity of 2,500,000 bear- 
ings and 10,800,000 pounds of brass 
and aluminum castings. 

The executive head of a company 
which supplies products to more than 
150 different industries (hardly an 
automobile leaves the assembly line 
to-day without some Bohn product), 
Charles B. Bohn continues to be act- 
ive as a metallurgist. The regularity 
with which he constantly devises new 
uses for light metals probably is the 
prime reason that Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass went through the depres- 
sion with a profit in every year. 

His new process for making alumi- 
num, which is expected to free his 
company from the present dominating 
source of supply, would use raw ma- 
terials from the Columbia River 
region, which the new dam will serve. 


“CONGRATULATIONS to the 
Department of Commerce,” _ tele- 
graphed one business man when news 
came, last week, that Ernest G. 
Draper had been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 

If President Roosevelt could and 
would staff official Washington with 
business men of equal caliber and 
equal experience —! 

A pioneer authority on employ- 
ment stabilization ; part author of one 
of the standard books on the sub- 
ject; treasurer and vice-president of 
a company which for years has 
shown what really can be done to 
maintain year-round employment for 
a highly seasonal product (Drom- 
edary Dates) ; a vice-president of the 
American Management Association 
and a former president of the Date 
Industries Association, Mr. Draper 
takes to Washington a knowledge of 
business problems, plus an ability to 
think and act constructively, plus a 
charming personality. . . . He was, 
incidentally, one of that committee 
of business men which at the demise 
of NRA drew up a constructive plan 
which was favorably received, then 
abandoned for “skeletonization.”’ 
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THE ROAR OF MACHINERY IS A SONG OF RECOVERY, FOR REAL RECOVERY BEGINS 


Sherwin-Williams Company 


WITH THE MACHINE 





Sales? Profits? 
This System Produces Them 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


HE other day someone asked 

Thomas H. Beck, president of 

the Crowell Publishing Company, 
who was responsible for his com- 
pany’s sturdy growth during a period 
when most others were shrinking. 

“That,” said Mr. Beck, “is easy. 
I’ll just give you the names ‘of every- 
one in the company.” 

Nor was this answer prompted by 
false modesty. You simply can't 
pin the credit on any one man in the 
company—or on any dozen men, for 
that matter. But if you dig deep, you 
find that you can pin the credit on a 
philosophy. of management and a 
method of providing incentives whicn 
is as simple and as easily applied as 
it is fruitful of results. 

And the results should make any 
business executive prick up his ears 
—that is, if the kind of organization 
he would like to have under him is 
closely-knit, hard-hitting, fast-work- 
ing; one which gets a tremendous 
amount of work done, has a lot of 
fun doing it and takes particular 
pride in doing a job well; and one 
which fairly ‘boils with aggressive- 
ness, initiative and new ideas. 

One reason for this state of affairs 
is that 


the words “officer” and 
“employee” are rarely heard 
around Crowell offices; 
whether you earn $30 or 
$300 a week, you're a “fel- 
low-worker,” an “associate,” 


and you're expected to challenge any 
idea you think is wrong and to come 
forward unhesitatingly with ideas of 
your own. 

Another reason is that everyone 
knows, and freely admits, that he’s 
being carried on the shoulders of the 
people under him, that his effective- 
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ness depends on the effectiveness of 
others. 

A third reason is that Crowell be- 
lieves 


you get what you pay for 
in manpower; you can’t buy 
a Tiffany ring for a Wool- 
worth price. 


And a fourth is a policy of “open 
doors and open minds’; literally, 
doors to executive offices are never 
closed, no one is ever “in confer- 
ence” (except for regularly scheduled 
meetings held once a week at most), 
lest any new idea, no matter how 
humble its origin, be turned away 
without a hearing. 

But if we must single out any one 
reason for the energy and initiative 
which have been developed in the 
Crowell organization, it is this: the 
company is run entirely by a simple 
system of quotas and budgets which 
is amazingly effective in bringing out 
the best efforts of every individual 
on the payroll. 

Every plant manager is familiar 
with the task-and-bonus system for 
developing the best efforts of factory 
workers. And the idea that every 
salesman is “in business for himself” 
is old stuff to the sales manager ; if 
all the sales manuals which point to 
this moral were piled in one place 
they would make quite a bonfire. 

But the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany puts an entirely new slant on 
these old principles: it applies them 
to practically everyone in the com- 
pany, from house-to-house subscrip- 
tion solicitor to president; and it ap- 
plies them to every department, be it 
editorial, production, market  re- 
search, accounting or whatnot. 

It’s one thing, however, to develop 
a task-and-bonus system for a fac- 
tory worker or to put a commission 


salesman “in business for himself.” 
It’s quite a different matter when you 
try to do the same thing for a pro- 
duction head or for a_market- 
research expert or for an accountant. 
None of them sells anything, and 
none of them does the type of work 
which can be measured in units per 
hour or pounds per day. 

The Crowell solution of this diffi- 
culty is surprisingly simple: each 
man has an annual quota, which is 
the amount of work he is to do in 
the coming year; and an annual bud- 
get, which is the cost of doing this 
amount of work The Crowell solu- 
tion is effective, too: practically, the 
head of each department and the head 
of each sub-division of a department 
is “in business for himself.” He 
feels that he is the president of an 
individual company who is directly 
responsible for its “profit” or “loss” 
(with the difference between the ac- 
tual cost and the budgeted cost of 
doing the work representing profit or 
loss, as the case may be). And his 
response is all that you would expect 
in transforming a man from a cog 
in the machine into a responsible ex- 
ecutive. 

Or, to switch to the language of 
the factory, the quota of work to be 
done corresponds to the “task” in a 
task-and-bonus system. The “bonus” 
comes in when a man who has done 
more than his annual quota of work 
at the budgeted expense, or at less 
than the budgeted expense, gets his 
reward in the form of a promotion or 
a raise in salary. Consequently, 


every man writes his own 
salary ticket with his per- 
formance record as a pen. 


Thus, every individual in the com- 
pany has a predetermined task ; he has 
complete authority and responsibility 
in performing it; and he gets full 
credit for his showing. What’s more, 
every individual knows that he will 
get full credit for his performance; 
from the budget-and-quota progress 
reports even the president can surely 
and inevitably tell why newsstand 
sales soared in Smithville and just 
who was responsible, or why a min- 
ute handling cost rose and where the 
responsibility, if any, lay. 

Such a system, however, doesn’t 
work automatically. Its administra- 
tion must provide the spark of life 
which makes it a vital thing. And 
Crowell provides twin sparkplugs. 

Sparkplug number one is the fact 
that the budget and quota are fol- 
lowed through; there’s no filing them 
away in a dusty drawer once they 
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have been made up for the coming 
year. In the circulation department, 
for example, the manager of the Se- 
attle branch makes a monthly check 
of his salesmen’s quota of work and 
their budget of expense against actual 
performance and reports to the head 
of the branch-office department at 
headquarters. The head of the branch- 
office department checks his branch 
managers’ performance, and reports 
to the circulation director. The cir- 
culation director checks the perform- 
ance of the branch-office department 
as a whole, combines it with reports 
coming in from other divisions under 
him, and sends a report to the con- 
troller. The controller, finally, sum- 
marizes the report from the circula- 
tion department, makes a summary 
of similar reports from other depart- 
ments and passes an_ all-inclusive 
report on to the president. 

But don’t get the idea that the 
president’s desk is flooded with a 
mass of detail about each month’s 
operations. The presidential report 
notes only deviations from the budget 
or quota. Obviously, the chief ex- 
ecutive need not be bothered with 
notifications of par performance; all 
he needs is data on below- and above- 
par performances so he can apply 
remedies or give credit where one or 
the other is called for. 

Sparkplug number two of the 
Crowell quota-and-budget system is 
the fact that each man is expected to 
make his quota. 


Quotas are not marks to 
shoot at. They are marks 
to hit. 


As President Beck describes them, 
“They are possible, normal and in- 
variably accurate estimates of per- 
formance. Anyone can shoot at a 
quota, just as anyone can waste an 
afternoon shooting aimlessly at a 
target. But setting up quotas merely 
to shoot at is like dangling an ear 
of corn in front of a horse: the trick 
may work for a while, but the horse 
soon gets wise and he stops going 
after it. 

“Our men, on the other hand, do 
make their quotas. The fact that 
they can and do make them is one 
secret of our quotas’ effectiveness. 
And the net result is that we grow 
slowly, surely and soundly.” 

If quotas are to be handled in this 
way, they must be carefully set. They 
are, 

First of all, a great deal of time 
and investigation go into setting the 
annual circulation quota for each 


of the company’s four magazines 
(Woman’s Home Companion, Amer- 
ican, Country Home, Collier’s). 
Thorough investigation may reveal 
that Collier's, for example, will in 
all probability obtain an average cir- 
culation increase of 300,000 copies 
per issue in 1936. This is established 
as the quota. 

Then comes the question of the 
cost of getting this increased circula- 
tion—the budget. With cost and 
quota both known, there begins a 
series of divisions and allotments 
which reaches down through branch 
offices and selling crews, and which 
does not end until the individual 
salesman knows exactly how many 
sales he must average per week to 
make his annual quota—and at what 
cost. 

With next year’s probable circula- 
tion established, the advertising di- 


rector is in a position to go ahead 


with his estimate of advertising vol- 
ume ; the editorial department is in a 
position to estimate how many pages 
it must account for; and so on down 
the line. Each department sets its 
quota and budget and breaks them 
down, just as the circulation depart- 
ment did, until they become matters 
of individual responsibility. With 
this exception, of course: the “quota’’ 
of the market-research department is 
a certain amount of research work to 
be done in the coming year, the man- 
ufacturing department’s “quota” is 
the production of the estimated num- 
ber of copies, and so on. 

Each department’s quota and 
budget must, of course, get the ex- 
ecutive committee’s approval before 
it goes into effect. This approval is 
no cursory one. And it deals not 
with approximations but with exact 
figures and details. The budget for 
the Woman's Home Companion, 
which deals in hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar totals, also contains items down to 
$50. And just the other day, a devia- 
tion of $.00162603 from the budget 
estimate of handling costs per copy 
of one of the company’s magazines 
was brought to the president’s atten- 
tion in a monthly progress report be- 
cause, multiplied by millions of 
copies, it mounts into money. 


A budget can strangle a busi- 
ness if it’s not kept suffi- 


ciently flexible; on the other 


hand, it means nothing if 
it’s too flexible. 


Crowell provides flexibility by allow- 
ing ex-budget expenditures and it 


keeps control by allowing them only 
with the approval of the executive 
committee atter an exhaustive inves- 
tigation has convinced it that the 
extra expenditure will more than pay 
for itself in ultimate returns. ° 

A quota, too, can lay the hand of 
stagnation on a company if it disre- 
gards the human factor. But the 
Crowell Publishing Company human- 
izes it, “sells” it continually as a pic- 
ture of each individual’s share in the 
growth and success of the business. 
“Here,” it says, “is the job you and 
I both agree you can do. If you live 
up to it, and if the others live up 
to their quotas, we’ll be a fast team 
which is going to get somewhere this 
year.” 

To drive home this point about 
teamwork, the company makes a spe- 
cial effort to keep every employee in- 
formed about the company’s progress 
through charts and comparative 
tables in frequent bulletins. 


A man takes greater interest 
in his work, reasons the com- 
pany, if he can actually see 
his place in the scheme of 
things and see the effect of 
his work on the company’s 
fortunes. | 


And so it is that the Smithville man 
who drove up local newsstand sales is 
told how his drive increased circula- 
tion, how increased circulation re- 
sulted in more advertising volume, 
how more advertising lifted the in- 
come which pays his salary and 
makes his stockholdings in the com- 
pany valuable. 

It would be silly to argue that the 
Crowell method of developing the 
best efforts of its staff is a cure-all 
for management ills. But it does point 
to one solution of a pressing man- 
agement problem: that of providing 
simple but effective incentives for 
men whose production cannot be 
measured by the ordinary standards 
of units or pounds or dollars. 

And it does work. Crowell has the 
smallest circulation department. of 
any company of comparable size, and 
it gets as much work done as any 
other. Its offices are mass-produc- 
tion incubators of new ideas. And, 
as President Thomas H. Beck will 
tell you, profits have been returned 
throughout the depression, they have 
been increasing steadily for several 
years, and the circulation of three of 
the company’s four magazines is now 
reaching new all-time highs. 
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Should Business Men Avoid Golf? 


’ 


factor in nerve-relieving recrea- 

tion. The man whose work is 
mainly sedentary should, as a rule, 
choose for play something that keeps 
him moving and active, using as 
many muscles as possible. 

I hold no brief for any particular 
kind of exercise-activity or game. But 
one or two rules are widely ap- 
plicable. 

1. When you play, use a different 
set of motives, or drives, from when 
you work. 

Work, to most of us, is a means 
of getting money, making a living in- 
stead of making a life. Some of us 
work so hard getting it, that we can’t 
put it out of our minds when we play ; 
and so, instead of really playing, we 
merely keep on working at something 
else. One of the very rich men of 
the last century, Russell Sage, was 
unable to play—treally play. Friends 
were once remonstrating with him 
because he never left off getting, get- 
ting, getting. They said he should 
do something else some of the time, 
to vary the monotony. Stung to self- 
justification, he said: 

“Did you ever play marbles when 
you were a boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you ever win?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Did you ever win enough?” 


C HANGE in activity is an essential 
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facturer (right), pound golf balls for exercise. 
Lambert, chairman of Gillette Safety Razor's executive committee 
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An interview with 


DR. J. M. FITZGERALD 
By Neil M. Clark 


In American business golf is to-day almost a 
sacred institution. 


But here comes a physician of many years’ ex- 


perience, a man who knows business men both as 


business men and as patients, and who suggests that 
maybe—just maybe—you oughtn’t to play golf. Or 
that the way you play it is all wrong—for you. 
What the doctor says is not all about golf, really. 
He here gives business readers of FORBES two im- 


portant rules for making recreation pay dividends. 


But golfers, we suspect, will be particularly inter- 


ested. . . . Especially the man who has just broken 


° DR. J. M. FITZGERALD, 
Physician and Honorary Pres- 
ident for life of the Execu- 

tives’ Club of Chicago 


To Russell Sage, and to many 
modern business men, there was no 
answer to that. There never was, 
never could:be, enough. Naturally, 
he couldn’t comprehend the genial, 
free-and-easy, gosh-it’s-fun attitude 
of a certain young man who was ap- 
proached by a solemn-faced friend. 

“George,” said the friend gloomily, 
“do you play golf?” 

“No,” George admitted with a 
chuckle, “...but I can’t quit it!” 

Too many men who are playing 
golf are ashamed of their scores. 
Too many who ought to play golf, 
don’t play, because they know they 


90 (or was it 100?). 


would be ashamed of their scores. 
Subsconciously, they always have the 
champions in mind. In business, you 
see, they are always striving to win. 
The balance sheet is their measure 
of success. On the golf course, the 
score card becomes their balance 
sheet. They carry over the same 
drive, the same motivation. The old 
tensions are not relieved. Conse- 
quently, they lost most of the game’s 
value as exercise and recreation. 
A friend of mine who ought to be 
alive to-day, died at fifty-four on the 
golf course. He played only once or 
twice a month, which was wrong; 


Morris Rosenfeld 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of Bethlehem Steel (left), and Harvey Firestone, rubber manu- 


But yachting gets the call with Gerard B. 
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Wide World 


he should have played much oftener, 
and should have taken some exercise 
every day. When he did play, he 
put everything into it, and went at 
it as if he were killing snakes or 
fighting fire. It was simply the battle 
of his daily life in the bank, trans- 
ferred to the golf course. Played 
that way, the game was just too 
much for a heart that he didn’t use 
enough to accustom it to such stresses. 

Another point. Too many golfers 
at the first tee say to their opponents : 
“What’ll we play for?” 

The answer is: “I don’t care. A 
little something to make it interest- 
ing.” 

What is “interesting” ? 

Money! 

Not only in the spirit of the game, 
therefore, but also in the actual ob- 
ject of it, they carry over the drive 
from business. 

More business men game-players 
ought to practice throwing the score- 
card away and taking the attitude: 
“Gee, ain’t it fun to feel that old 
smack at the ball!” The fun of using 
one’s muscles for the sake of using 
them, the fun of hitting something 
with a club, of tossing a ball, of 
pitching a horseshoe. An old, ves- 
tigial instinct and urge that still needs 
to be satisfied. 

2. Choose the form of play that 
you like. 

Does this seem obvious? Well, it’s 
surprising how many _ recreation- 
seekers do what they do because “‘it’s 
done.” And of course the benefits 
then are practically nil. 





William Irvin, U. S. Steel president, plays golf; Walter Chrysler and Albanis Phillips of Phillips Packing Company hunt ducks on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore; while Bernard Baruch wields a tennis racket to keep himself in trim 


We who are sedentary need a 
variety in exercise, and need it suited 
to our particular tastes and capacities. 
If I had no particular predilections, 
I should try myself out for three 
months, say, in one sport or form 
of exercise; then for three months in 
another, and so on for a year. One 
might be tennis, another golf, a third 
handball or swimming or walking, 
a fourth bowling or gardening or 
boxing or baseball. At the end of a 
year, I might return by preference 
to the form of exercise I started with 
at first; or I might keep changing. 

A late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan was a splendid 
example of a man whose life was 
kept in balance by a sane expression 
of his energies through a variety of 
physical and mental channels. 

He never indulged in any one ac- 
tivity to the point of becoming dulled 
or “fed up.” He changed, alternated. 
He used to walk at least two miles 
every day; but until an advanced 
age, two or three times a week he 
walked as much as five or ten miles. 
He never read one type of book long 
enough to lose his taste for it, but 
ranged among biography, fiction, 
history and poetry, and always took 
up each new book with fresh zest. 
He used commonsense about eating. 
He was deeply interested in art and 
music—not that he knew a great deal 
about either, but he “knew what he 
liked.” The result? 

“Doctor,” he said to me, “I am 
almost seventy; and I hardly know 
what it is to be sick.” 





Wide World International 





A well-known surgeon came to me 
ten years ago seriously worried and 
distraught because he had assumed 
an obligation of more than $500,000 
in building a new hospital. He was a 
mental type. Although he had the 
basis for a superb physique, he had 
never developed it. His muscles 
were flabby, his courage on the 
ragged edge. There is an intimate 
relation, you know, between physical 
fitness and courage. 

I prescribed, among other things, 
exercise. At that time he was fifty- 
five years old. The other day he 
was in Chicago and took me to din- 
ner. He looked ten years younger 
than his age. His muscles were firm, 
in beautiful tone. His health is 
robust, his eyes sparkle with joy of 
living, his debt on the hospital has 
been reduced so that it could be paid 
off in full at any moment, and his 
partners (who pooh-poohed his ex- 
ercises) are dead! 

Health can be bought. 

Not for money, to be sure, but 
by working for it. Physical health, 
mental health. “Nerves” can be de- 
feated. The physical man, built up, 
can do wonders for the moral and 
intellectual and even the financial 
man. There is more fun, hour by 
hour, in a well-balanced life which 
expresses the total personality. 
There are more years in such a life. 

And there is such a life in store 
for any man of average or even 
weakly constitution, if he wills to 
pay the price and to experience— 
enjoy—it. 
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How to Protect Yourself 
Against Rising Prices 


With selling prices down, a storekeeper who pays 
the same rent as he did in 1929 must sell more 
goods to get his rent money. 
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A manufacturer who, in 1935, pays 1929 interest 
rates on his bonds must also sell more goods to 
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meet his interest. 

































































The man who contracts to sell his goods during 
some future period at a fixed price may lose 
heavily if wage and raw-material costs rise; or 
profit hugely if they fall. And he can’t know 
which will happen. 


KEK .. 
ERT... 


But some companies refuse to take these blows 
lying down. This report reveals what they are 
doing to ward off the impact of shifting prices. 


many a sleepless night over the 

dread spectre of inflation, while 
a bewildering variety of questions 
races through his worried mind. Will 
the Government resort to the printing 
press? If it does, how high will 
prices skyrocket? What about that 
long-term contract I signed the other 
day? Will rising costs break me if 
I try to fill it? 

The NRA decision makes things 
no simpler, So far, prices have been 
steady. But will they stay that way? 
Will they go up? Or will they drop 
like a plummet? 

And over all these questions is a 
single dominating one: what can the 
business man do to protect himself 
and his company against wide and un- 
foreseen swings in costs and prices? 

To a few fortunate business men, 
the answer is a simple one: they can 
hedge on the cost of current inven- 
tories by buying or selling futures 
contracts in cotton, rubber, wheat 
and other commodities. But you 
have to be a large user of these raw 
materials before this method can be 
relied on, and hedging offers little 
help to the average business and its 
worried chief. 

A number of companies, however, 
have done something more than 
merely worry about the problem of 
protection against changing costs and 
prices. They have hunted ceaselessly 
and aggressively for an answer, and 


some have found at least a part solu- 
tion. 


Mess a business man is spending 


“Market Baskets” to Forestall Strikes 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, for example, recently an- 
nounced an increase of five per cent. 
in wages and salaries of $5,000 a year 
and less because of increased living 
costs. But this is not all: the in- 
crease will be canceled if the U. S. 
cost-of-living index drops five per 
cent. below the level of June 15, 
1935. Standard Oil’s plan, then, 
serves a double purpose. When prices 
are rising and the company can af- 
ford higher wage costs, employees 
need not strike for higher wages to 
meet higher living costs ; when prices 
are falling, the plan automatically 
provides for pay reductions, thus re- 
ducing the company’s costs and again 
helping to forestall strikes growing 
out of unexpected wage cuts. 

The same advantages are included 
in Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany’s “market basket” wage piat, 
which has recently been reinstated 
after a period when it had to be 
dropped because of sharp reductions 
in company revenue. Wages are ad- 
justed upward or downward at cer- 
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tain periods to compensate for 
changes of five per cent. or more in 
a price index of local living costs. It 
is significant that the company’s new 
management thinks enough of this 
plan’s value to. continue it, though it 
was originated under the Mitten man- 
agement, now out of the picture. 

Protection against cost changes 
arising from changes in tariff rates 
has been included in at least one con- 
tract between a buyer and a seller. 
The NRA and the AAA hatched a 
nestful of contracts, especially in the 
textile field, which allowed for in- 
creases and decreases in costs due to 
changes in Federal rulings and legis- 
lation. And public utilities, ground 
between the millstones of fixed rates 
and increasing operating costs when 
prices rise, are developing a tech- 
nique of their own as an offset to 
shifting costs. 

Utility rate agreements and con- 
tracts which call for adjustments 
when fuel costs rise or fall are quite 
common. Lately, though, several 
companies have done something en- 
tirely new. in the line of adjusting 
rates to changing costs. Last Sum- 
mer, the city of Cincinnati and the 
Union Gas & Electric Company 
agreed on an electric-rate schedule 
which may be opened for an upward 


or downward revision when the total. 


of certain costs increases or decreases 
by more than $200,000 in any one 
year. The costs specified are those 
arising from coal, wages, taxes, 
changes in hours of employment, and 
changes in government regulations; 
and the rates which are aftected ap- 
ply to the city, to domestic and com- 
mercial customers, and to some in- 
dustrial consumers. This Spring, 
the gas-rate agreement also was re- 
vised to include similar provisions. 


Safety Valves for Utility Rates 


The Dayton (Ohio) Power & 
Light Company has recently included 
substantially the same clauses in its 
agreement with the city fathers. And 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, which controls both the Cin- 
cimnati and the Dayton companies, 
hopes to include similar safety valves 
in the rate agreements of other sub- 
sidiaries, 

Toledo Edison Company is tackling 
the same problem of shifting costs 
in a somewhat different way with the 
“inflation and deflation” clause which 
has been written into its recent resi- 
dential-rate agreement with the city ; 
though no definite ratio of change in 
commodity prices is established, the 
contract states that “ ... the rates 
hereby fixed shall be subject to ad- 
justment if and wnenever the pur- 





chasing power of a dollar shall be- 
come substantially greater or less 
through deflation or inflation.” 

Still other public utilities are inves- 
tigating other methods of protection 
against fluctuating prices: by tying 
rate structures to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics price index, to the gold con- 
tent of the dollar or to the price of 
silver, for example; or by including 
a clause which automatically termi- 
nates the contract when the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics price index rises or 
falls to a certain level, so that a new 
contract with new prices may be 
written. But the upshot of one com- 
pany’s investigation is nothing more 
than a recommendation for a clause 
which states simply that the contract 
can be terminated after a certain 
number of days’ notice—a clause 
which is designed to extend protec- 
tion against price changes without 
dragging in any complications. 


Supreme Court Snorts “Inappropriate!” 


Nor are these public-utility efforts 
necessarily voided by the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision that it is “in- 
appropriate” for a public-utility com- 
mission to change the valuation of a 
public utility’s property according to 
changes in a commodity price index 
(in the decision of Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Company against 
Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion, handed down on June 3). For 
one thing, the utility fought the com- 
mission in this case; if the two had 
agreed from the start that the plan 
was a good one, no litigation need 
have arisen. Second, the Maryland 
case involved changes in property 
valuation, while the other instances 
concern changes in operating costs— 
which may be an entirely different 
thing from a legal point of view. 
Third, the Supreme Court’s apparent 
objection was not so much to the 
principle of using an index number, 
as it was to the arbitrary methods 
the commission employed in compil- 
ing and applying the one it used. 

Real-estate leases offer another 
case of at least part protection against 
price changes, for retail rentals based 
on a certain per, cent. of gross sales 
are becoming increasingly popular, 
and the sales volume of a store tends 
to rise as general prices rise, to fall 
as they fall. A bank rents some of 
its branches at the rate of 14 of one 
per cent. of the average deposits of 
the branch. And a grocer has gone 
even farther with the per-cent.-of- 
gross-sales idea. When the depres- 
sion first struck, he figured out what 
per cent. of gross sales had gone into 
wages for the preceding several years, 
and then switched his employees to 





a wage calculated on this average per 
cent. of sales instead of on a flat 
weekly sum. 

In finance, too, shifting price levels 
create serious problems, but only one 
company has made an effort to solve 
them: Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., 
with the “stabilized” debenture bonds 
which it issued in 1925*. The prin- 
cipal and interest of these bonds 
varied in dollars as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics commodity price in- 
dex varied (with changes of less than 
ten per cent. ignored). If the index 
rose, the company agreed to pay the 
bondholder a greater number of dol- 
lars so he could buy the same amount 
of commodities with them; if the in- 
dex fell, he received fewer dollars, 
but lost nothing in purchasing power. 
The company, of course, benefited 
too, because its interest and principal 
payments were adjusted to the gen- 
eral price level, and the problem of 
paying fixed interest while prices 
were falling was circumvented. When 
Rand Kardex became a part of Rem- 
ington Rand in 1927, the experiment 
came to an end, for the issue was 
converted into ordinary preferred 
stock and bonds so that the securities 
would appeal to a wider market. 

But it is the farmer who grows cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and other basic com- 
modities who feels most directly, per- 
haps, the impact of changing price 
levels. And it is among farmers and 
in their affairs that plans (not neces- 
sarily contractual, of course) to off- 
set price fluctuations have aroused the 
keenest interest. 


Hogs, Butterfat and Mortgages 


Several years ago, Iowa State Col- 
lege worked out a plan for renting 
farms at a cash figure which varied 
according to a price index of the 
crops raised on each farm. But farm- 
ers found it simpler to rent on a crop- 
sharing basis, and the results were 
much the same. One Iowa farmer 
pays his hired man a money wage 
based on the price of hogs. A dairy- 
man pays his hired hand according to 
the price of butterfat. And an Iowa 
bank, unable to collect six per cent. 
interest on a mortgage and unwilling 
to take the farm away from two 
brothers who were capable corn-hog 
farmers, allowed them to pay the 
same per cent. of interest as the num- 
ber of cents per pound they received 
for hogs (three per cent. at three 
cents, and so on), until the price 
should rise above six cents a pound. 

(Continued on page 24) 





*It is interesting to recall that James H. Rand, 
Jr., was at that time head of Rand Kardex 
Bureau. Today, besides being president of 
Remington Rand Incorporated, he is active in 
the Committee for the Nation, which believes in 
a managed currency to give the dollar stable 
purchasing power. 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN 


Drive on Accidents Widens 


The bitter fight to cut down the 
appalling volume of traffic accidents 
is now approaching the proportions 
of a national crusade, with public of- 
ficials and the automobile industry 
leading the battle line. Recently, three 
new attacks were launched on three 
important fronts: 


1. Hudson Motor Car Company 
made August a “National Safety 
Month,” during which its distributors 
and dealers will give away pamphlets 
containing rules for safe driving, and 
service stations will offer a free 
“safety-first” inspection of any mo- 
torist’s car. 

2. Plymouth Motor Corporation 
completed a motion picture on safe 
driving which will be shown in thea- 
tres throughout the nation. Titled 
“Everybody’s Business,” it pictures 
the events leading up to the tragedy 
—the feasons why traffic accidents 
occur, and how sane driving elimi- 
nates them. 

3. Maxwell Finance Company, in 
a bulletin to automobile dealers, urged 
them to get behind the campaign to 
reduce highway accidents by “talking 
it up” in the local press, by sponsor- 
ing municipal safety campaigns and 
by giving much-needed education to 


BUSINESS 


the young, unseasoned driver. “And,” 
adds the bulletin, “there’s just about 
nothing that needs doing more, if the 
long-swing best interests of all who 
profit from the sale of motor cars are 
not to suffer.”’ 


Reserve Banks Push Loans 


Stung by Congressional charges 
that they are less interested than they 
should be in making direct loans to 
industry, the twelve Federal: Reserve 
banks are now launching an aggres- 
sive campaign to drum up business 
by acquainting banking, industrial 
and trade groups with the advan- 
tages of the loans and the opportu- 
nities which they create for new em- 
ployment. 

Among recent cases of loans made 
to qualified* borrowers, which are 
being cited by Reserve banks as evi- 
dence of their activity and usefulness, 
are: 


1. A seventy-year-old canning com- 
pany, employing fifty workers, had 
a buyer waiting to take the season’s 
pack of corn at a profitable price; 
but losses in past years had wiped 
out working capital, the company 
owed money to a local bank which 
would not extend additional credit, 
and it had no funds with which to 


buy the crop, pay employees and 
market the pack. When the local 
bank agreed to subordinate its loan, 
the Federal Reserve bank extended 
$13,500 of credit, secured by the 
pack when it was ready for sale and 
by a mortgage on the cannery, and 
to be liquidated out of the proceeds 
of selling the pack. The canners re- 
paid the loan, and made a $4,000 
profit to boot which helped to clean 
up the account at the local bank. 

2. Three years ago, an energetic 
young man started to manufacture a 
new, effective insecticide. Recently, 
however, he ran out of capital with 
which to buy supplies to meet orders 
on hand. Banks and business friends 
agreed that he was able and that his 
business was growing, but his bank 
was afraid that examiners would 
frown on a loan because of the young 
man’s shaky financial statement. 
Through the Federal Reserve bank, 
he obtained a $4,000 loan for one 
year, repayable in five installments. 
Two of these installments have al- 
ready been paid and the business is 
booming. 

3. A company making charcoal 
and chemical by-products used more 
of its funds than it should have in 
building a new plant in a forested 
mountain valley. Without $35,000 
for working capital, it could not keep 
its plant operating. The local bank 
was anxious to help the company, for 
the town’s life depended on it; but 
$35,000 was too much for it to lend. 
So the Federal Reserve bank stepped 

*The loan must be “reasonable and_ sound,” 
made to an “established’’ business under ‘“ex- 
ceptional” circumstances (which usually means 
that, for one reason or another, the borrow- 
er cannot get funds from the usual sources). 
The borrower’s commercial bank must have 
turned him down; the loan must be for working 
capital only; and it must be repaid within five 


years. For further details, see Forses, Novem- 
ber 15, page 20. 


Norge Corporation’s unique sales stunt, a traveling puppet show, is now touring the nation to pull crowds into dealers’ stores and spread the gospel of refrigerators, ranges 


and washers. 
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Marionettes and miniature reproductions of the products are nearly half actual size 
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in and made the loan for five years 
(with the local bank taking a $7,000 
share in it). Now, the plant is op- 
erating profitably and providing em- 
ployment for all the townspeople. 


Briefs on Business 


DismMIssAL Wace. Union Pacific 
clerks who lose their jobs because of 
the railroad’s plan to centralize gen- 
eral offices in Omaha will get a dis- 
missal wage of one year’s pay and 
first chance at future jobs, according 
to an agreement between the com- 
pany and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 


TRADITION BREAKER. For the sec- 
ond straight year, DuRand’s, Inc., 
women’s clothing store of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has broken retail tradition 
and sales records. Last year, it staged 
an 18-day July sale with “end-of- 
August” prices as the attraction, then 
shut up shop for two weeks to give 
employees a vacation. This year, the 
store repeated the performance, and 
added a fifty per cent. increase to 
1934’s July sale figures. 


CLosep GaTE. Recently, San Fran- 
cisco closed its Golden Gate for the 
first time in history, when all water 
traffic was held up for an hour while 
an inch-thick cable was strung be- 
tween the two towers of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. 


SAVE THE Raprators: When it 
comes to the heating function, air 
conditioning for the home has usually 
been associated with hot-air systems, 
either because the unit itself heats the 
air or because it is hooked up with 
a warm-air furnace. But American 
Radiator Company, desiring to save 
radiators from any possibility of ex- 
tinction, in August announced a unit 
which teams up with radiator heat- 
ing. Like others, it humidifies and 
cleans; and dehumidifying and cool- 
ing apparatus can be added. Unlike 
others, however, it leaves the job 
of heating strictly up to the radi- 
ators. Most of the air handled by the 
unit: is recirculated, but in cold 
weather the unit “tempers” the minor 
portion which is taken from out- 
doors. Built to condition the air of 
a six-room house, it sells for “only 
slightly more than half the average 
cost of an electric refrigerator” (the 
a refrigerator cost is around 


New Hicu. Recent reports reveal 


§ that June set an all-time high in pas- 


Senger travel on U. S. airlines : 73,896 
Passengers against the 65,409 carried 
in August, 1931, the previous record. 





How air transportation boosts trade: Europe gets faster steamship service to the East coast of South America 
than the U. S. does because the distance is shorter. But an enterprising U. S. hatter flew samples to Buenos 
Aires and: scooped rival European producers on styles for the coming season 





Eighteen thousand people have inspected Steelox Corporation’s demonstration prefabricated steel house in the 
single month it has been open in Middletown, Ohio. Retail price f.o.b. Middletown is $1,350, but the erected 
price ranges up to $2,500, depending on local labor rates 





For employees who are seventy years old or more and who still want to keep busy, York Ice Machinery Corporation 
provides a ‘‘specialty department,’’ where they do odd jobs for the company, come and go as they please, work 
as much or as little as they wish 
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Durable- Prosperity Roll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 


A. B. C. Grocers .. . . . . Plans to build $75,000 warehouse and distributing plant in Balti- 
more, Md. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY - +. + Purchased twenty-acre tract in Tampa, Fla. for new factory. 
Bauscu & Loms OpticaL Co. . . Modernization projects completed or under way will cost $644,000. 
CHICAGO PRINTED STRING Co. . . Building two additions to factory. Cost, $150,000. 

FasHION Frocks, INc. . . . . . Remodeled plant in Cincinnati, Ohio, at cost of $46,000. 
GENERAL ANILINE WorKS . . . _ Will add four-story building to plant at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY .. ._ Addition to Chicago mill will cost about $100,000. 

HovpEN Foop Propucts Corp. . . Opened new $85,000 fish cannery at Watsonville, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. . . Building additions to automobile plants at Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
: Springfield, Ohio. Cost, $1,750,000. 


Joy MANuFAcTURING Co. . . . . Will spend $50,000 for new buildings, machinery and equipment 
at Franklin, Pa. 


Lone Star GasCo. . . . . . . Will construct $2,000,000 pipe line to connect the Long Lake and 
Cayuga fields of Anderson County, Texas, with Irvington, Texas. 


Macnus Company, INc. . . . . Plans construction of largest non-ferrous brass foundry in the West 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Moon Piece DYEING AND FINISH- 


AS Se - + + Will build new $100,000 dyeing plant at Fulton, N. Y. 


NIAGARA Foop TERMINAL, INC. . . Extension of warehouse facilities at Buffalo, N. Y., will cost 
$75,000. 


NortH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. . Will build $500,000 airplane factory in Los Angeles, Calif. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CorP. *. . . . . Will modernize Stark division of Central Alloy Steel plant at cost 
of $850,000. 


Sotvay Process COMPANY . . ._ Constructing addition to plant at Hopewell, Va. 
STANDARD FIxTURE Co. . . . . Opened new $50,000 building in Dallas, Tex. 
SucrREST CORPORATION . . . . . Will erect modern sugar refinery. 


StocKToNn Foop Propucts, INc. . . Will spend approximately $125,000 to recondition former plant 
of Oakland Packing Co. 


WALGREEN COMPANY .. . . . New storage and distributing plant will cost $250,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Witson & COMPANY .. . . . Constructing $250,000 storage building in Chicago. 





‘ . ‘ pot < The Austin Company 
Electro-Motive Corporation’s new plant in McCook, Illinois, now half completed, is borrowing from auto- 


mobile-manufacturing technique for the benefit of the railroads. The company, General Motors’ diesel- 
locomotive-building subsidiary, plans a 550-foot central assembly line, into which twenty-four construction 
bays will pour their quotas of parts, frames and engines. Another novel feature is that the horsepower turned 
up by locomotives on the stationary-test line can be converted into electric current for running the factory. 


OSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSOOH 
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O WONDER executives re- 
sponsible for the profitable 
operation of more than 5000 fleets 
have adopted and praised the 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing 
and Adjusting Service. It has been 
proved conclusively to them that 
this exclusive Cities Service feature 
frequently lowers gasolene and oil 
costs as much as 30%... decreases 
repairs . . . lengthens 
the interval between 
overhauls . . . keeps 
vehicles on the road 


Saye 





producing, instead of idle in the 
shop for expensive overhauling. 
All this means lower delivery and 
trucking costs...less money spent 
for repairs, replacement and general 
maintenance. And it means MORE 
PROFIT on the balance sheet. 


The cost of the Service is only 
a fraction of YOUR saving 


This profit-producing, fuel-saving 





service is available to you for your 
company’s trucks and salesmen’s 
cars at a trifling cost and includes 
these three distinct features—(1) 
an analysis of exhaust gases; (2) a 
comprehensive Testing and Adjust- 
ing Routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 
Mail the convenient coupon below 
for full information. No obligation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. D. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 











NOW... ix refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils... CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOCLMOTOR OIL. Oneand five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 


Name. 


Gentlemen : Without obligation on my part please 
tell me how, at trifling cost, I may cut my gasolene 
bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York 





Address. 
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not only in this country, but in all 
countries, is the re-employment of 
the unemployed. If we are to restrict 
the ability of industry to produce 
things in a big way, at the same time 
we lose our ability to produce eff- 
ciently. As costs rise; selling prices 
go up. As selling prices mount, our 
ability to consume is reduced, foreign 
competition is favored, production is 
reduced and unemployment is in- 
creased. Common sense dictates that 
the only possible way to maintain, 
to say nothing of improving, the pres- 
ent standard of living is to handle 
our affairs so as to insure the lowest 
real cost, hence the greatest possible 
consumption. The sooner that fact 
is recognized, the sooner will the 
trend of unemployment be reversed, 
and re-employment begin. To de- 
stroy, or limit “business bigness,” is 

to assure increased unemployment. 
—ALFRED P. SLOAN. 


T= paramount problem of to-day, 


Who is going to carry this country 
back to recovery? Business is. 
—Roy S. DurstINe. 


I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but sinks out of 
the race, where that immortal gar- 
land is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. —MILTON. 


The first requirement for admis- 
sion to the Getmore Club is member- 
ship in good standing in the Worth- 
more Club. —ANON. 


Give, if thou canst, an alms; if not, 
afford, instead of that, a sweet, and 
gentle word. —HEnrRIck. 


If religion leaves out play it leaves 
out one of the most important aspects 
of human life. Nothing beautiful 
ever came into human experience un- 
til people began to play. When prim- 
itive man first made pottery he made 
it as a matter of utilitarian necessity, 
but when his life eased up a little he 
began to play with pottery, to mold it, 
decorate and color it. All art comes 
from play. It springs from that mar- 
gin of energy and leisure over and 
above the stern demands of need. It 
is life’s surplus and overflow. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


I am persuaded that every time 
a man smiles—but much more so 
when he laughs—it adds something 
to this fragment of life. 

—LAWRENCE STERNE. 


’Tis easier far to flourish than to 
fig ht. —DryDEN. 
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What Kind of a Chap Are You? 


Are you one of the chaps who can 
take his raps 
And still not hit the floor ; 
Who'll stick by the gun till his task 
ts done 
_And then look ’round for more? 


Do you grin at your work or sulk 
and shirk 
When the job seems hard to do; 
Are you there with the grit to do 
your bit; 
Can the boss depend on you? 


Is your conscience clear, with noth- 
ing to fear 
As you punch the clock each night ; 
When you leave the job, do your 
pulses throb 
With the thought of a task done 
right ? 


Is it pleasure or dread when you 
pillow your head 
And think of the coming day; 
Do you breathe a prayer for strength 
to bear; 
Does your job mean simply pay? 


Just pause a bit and see tf you fit 
In the class that’s pictured here— 
For it’s never too late to clean the 
slate 
And start on a record clear. 
—FRrRANK A. COLLINS, 





A TEXT 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitudes of isles 
be glad thereof. Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him; right- 
eousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne.—Psalms 
97, 1-2. 


Sent in by Robert Hitner, Webb 
City, Mo. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is present- 
ed to senders of texts used. 











Some of the greatest thinking has 
been done by those who cared little 
for riches—Pasteur, Edison, Jane 
Addams—and who shall say that 
theirs was not the richer life? To- 
day, the world knows the poetry of 
Shakespeare, the music of Wagner, 
the art of Rembrandt ; but who knows 
even the names of the money barons 
of their day—or cares to know? If 
you want your name to live after you, 
you'll not give all your thought to 
money. But, whether you want to 
make money, or write a book, or 
build a bridge, or run a streetcar— 
or do anything else successfully— 
you'll do well to remember that in all 
the world there is no word more im- 
portant than—“Think!” 

—Epwin Barrp, in Real America. 


We will never be able to employ all 
the labor in this country. 
—F. H. LaGuarpia. 


He who is false to the present duty 
breaks a thread in the loom, and you 
will see the effect when the weaving 
of a life-time is unraveled. 

—L. CHANNING. 


A great sorrow is a great repose, 
and you will come out from.your 
grief stronger than when you entered 
it. —Dvumas. 


Some men give up their designs 
when they have almost reached the 
goal; while others, on the contrary, 
obtain a victory by exerting, at the 
last moment, more vigorous efforfs 
than before. —Porysius, 


It is foolish to tear one’s hair as 
though sorrow would be made less 
by baldness. —CICERO. 


To-day is your day and mine, the 
only day that we have, the day in 
which we play our part. What our 
part may signify in the great whole, 
we may not understand, but we are 
here to play it, and now is our time. 
This we know: It is a part of action, 
not of whining. It is a part of love, 
not cynicism. It is for us to express 
love in terms of human helpfulness. 
This we know, for we have learned 
from sad experience that any other 
course of life leads toward decay and 
waste. —Davip STARR JorDAN. 


Hope knows not if fear speaks 
truth, nor fear whether hope be blind 
as she. —SwWINBURNE. 


An angry man is again angry with 
himself when he returns to reason. 
—Pustius Syrvs. 











from Florida, Mr. J. was in 
ther car driven by Mr. L. 
ired. Here were the complications: 


dent happened in Thomasville, Georgia. 
J. lived in Joplin, Missouri. 
ir. L. was from Erie, Pennsylvania. 
to the accident lived in Florida. 


Pe 


alist was brought by plane 


case is Simple for the Maryland to handle, 
> it is qualified in every State and its 
y protects you no matter where you are. 


wird 


Aodonessen TO THe Mar 
YL. 


Reprcs 
ENT, AND Ca 
ATIVE, Unt, THe teeoncn SUALTy COMPANY Om ww, 


THESE COMPLICATIONS are not cited as a “believe it or not” thermore, by special arrangement with the Western Union 


example. Far from it. They are not even unusual in this and Postal Telegraph Companies, policyholders can send 
day of wide automobile travel. They illustrate the simple  “collect’”” messages, anywhere in North America, to Maryland 
truth that Maryland policyholders are never beyond reach _—_ agents, claim offices or home office. A glance at the indexed 
of Maryland service. For, summoned by ’phone or wire, the _list, a call through the nearest telephone or a wire from the 


aid of a Maryland representative is immediately availableto nearest telegraph office will bring Maryland help. 


every Maryland automobile policyholder. Through 10,000 agents full Maryland service may be had 


With your Maryland policy comes a service card. On it, in every state of the Union ... in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 


indexed by states, all Maryland claim offices are listed. Fur- Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico or Hawaii. 


The Maryland writes more than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Automobile... Accident and Health... Burglary...Boiler...Elevator... Engine... Electrical 
Machinery... Fly-Wheel...General Liability...Plate Glass...Sprinkler Leakage...Water Damage...Workmen’s Compensation... More than 20 bonding lines, including. .. Fidelity... 
Bankers’ Blanket...Check Alteration and Forgery... Contract...Depository...Fraud...Judicial... Public Official Bonds 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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What’s Ahead in Business Trends 


WHAT WE SAID 


January Ist, 1935: “The second 
half year will probably be consider- 
ably better than the first half.” 

February 15th: “Get ready for 
Summer business better than your 
competitor now expects.” 

March lst: “Expect the year’s 
maximum gains in October.” 

April lst: Bunch of grapes chart 
estimated that an upturn would be 
well under way by June Ist. 

April 15th: “By next October we 
should have experienced the strongest 
upturn since the spectacular rise of 
1933.” 

May Ist: ‘Towards the end of 
July expect a final powerful upsweep 
of the wave of current improvement 
to begin.” 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


Business is now advancing on prac- 
tically every front. 

Electric power indices broke the 
1929 all-time record in early August. 
At the end of July, lumber produc- 
tion reached the highest point of the 
past sixteen months. Tourist travel, 
both “see America first” and the 
other kind, is making six-year records 
almost everywhere and _ all-time 
records in parts of the West. More 
buyers are reported in Chicago 
wholesale markets than at any time 
since 1929. One large mail-order 
and department-store chain has 
broken all its records for July sales. 

Federal Reserve Bank reserves are 
at a new high point, and July cor- 
porate dividends were the best since 
July, 1931. 

From a point thirty per cent. be- 
low last year in June, steel activity 


caught up with last year in mid-July, 
and is now sixty per cent. better than 
it was a year ago. The Youngstown, 
Ohio, half-monthly industrial (steel ) 
payroll is the largest in five years. 

Engineering construction awards 
(Engineering News-Record) are 60 
per cent. ahead of last year for a 
four-weeks period, and building con- 
struction has continued to gain. 

Although the Pictograph shows a 
downward trend in a number of 
areas, this is normal and natural fol- 
lowing recent gains, and preliminary 
to further gains. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 


Until the end of September, most 
lines of business should gain in com- 
parison’ to last year, both before and 
after the end of the Summer sea- 
sonal decline. The latter is usually 
not completed until mid-September, 
but this year it may end at Labor 
Day—in some places sooner. 

A word of moderate caution: be- 
fore September is over the peak of 
gains over last year will probably 
have been reached. In some lines it 
will come sooner, in others, later. 

This does not mean that business 
will immediately begin to fall off; on 
the contrary it is quite likely to stay 
above last year’s levels throughout 
the balance of the year. 

It does mean that hysterical last- 
minute attempts to place orders be- 
fore a shortage develops or prices 
skyrocket would be just as inadvis- 
able as they were last December, 
when many buyers in the steel, 
lumber and other industries burned 
their fingers through overanxiety. 

—C. H. 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS — FOUR WEEK PERIOD 
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Business in dollars continues well ahead of last year. But as the chart shows, it’s still a long way te 1929 
levels—about twice as far, in terms of percentage, as we have already come from the depression’s darkest days 

























Self-Made Men Believe 


in Life Insurance 


Because they — 
are realists, they have no illu- 
sions as to the price of their 
success . . . Because they want 
their children to have the care- 
free childhood they missed, 
they make sure of it with life 
‘ insurance . . . No child need 

face the problems of existence 
too soon if his future is thus 
made secure. 


Write for our booklet about 
the many uses of life insurance. 





=a 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
or B 


On. Mass. Ts 








JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “ Answering 
an Important Question.” 


Name 

















-backed by the 


resources of 
America’s 4¢ 
largest bank 





BANK-fAMERICA — 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


(California) 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 








ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 

There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. y buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 

THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO 

Incorporated 1900 — Rated AAA1 

149 Arspaty Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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POST'S 
40/ BRAN 
FLAKES 


The delicious cereal 
that helps keep you 
fit— providing bran 
and other parts of 
wheat in crisp, 
golden brown, oven- 
toasted flakes. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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Are Stocks a Buy 

Now ? 
Write for this 
report—gratis £, 


Babson’s| 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 70-1, Babson Park, Mass. 

















How Many of 
Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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How to Protect Yourself 
Against Rising Prices 
(Continued from page 15) 


For three years, the bank drew in- 
terest of less than six per cent., but 
it avoided taxing over the farm and 
it is reported that the bank examiner 
accepted the mortgage at its par value. 

The lowa Farm Bureau Federation 
is campaigning to go even farther 
than this; it would not only place all 
mortgages on a price-index basis, but 
it would also extend the same prin- 
ciple to all inelastic payments which 
are fixed by law or by authority of 
law: property taxes, interest, bonds, 
government salaries, wage contracts 
and transportation charges. 

But at this point the commodity- 
dollar men join in the discussion with 
the assertion that to “stabilize” all 
contracts, public and private; would 
be-an impossibly complicated job. It 
is much simpler and far more ef- 
fective, they say, to “stabilize” the 
dollar itseli—to stabilize its purchas- 
ing power and compensate for 
changes in the general price level by 
changing its gold content or by some 
other method. If the dollar can be 
so managed that it always buys the 
same amount of general commodi- 
ties, they claim, there is no need of 
stabilizing contracts and agreements. 


Less Worry, Better Management 


As a matter of fact, of course, 
business has always managed to keep 
going whether prices rise or fall. 
Yet there is no question that busi- 
ness would be facilitated if long-term 
contracts for the payment of dollars 
could somehow be hitched to the 
price levels of the commodities or the 
cost levels of the services which they 
involve. If the manager needs no 
longer to worry over the price levels 
of things which he can’t control, he 
will be able to concentrate on the 
phases of business operation which 
he can control, to the benefit of him- 
self, his stockholders and the general 
business structure alike. 

Yet in all attempts to protect con- 
tracts against the vagaries of chang- 
ing prices there is a dangerous legal 
pitfall which should be marked with 
a bright red danger signal. The courts 
have ruled again and again that a 
contract whose terms and conditions 
are too vague and indefinite is no con- 
tract at all. Exactly what “too vague 
and indefinite’ means in each individ- 
ual case is something for judges and 
lawyers to quarrel over. But the 
danger is that a contract may be in- 
valid from the start if it is “too vague 
and indefinite” in setting forth the 
price shifts which are necessary to 
change the conditions of the contract. 





Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Just the little book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 





Only 28 pages of text, this volume, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - Sth Ave., New York 


Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 
me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. 


Also quote me special priecs for 


copies. 


Title and Firm 
Address 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Campaign 


The campaign for the re-election 
of President Roosevelt was officially 
launched this week. The inaugural 
step was taken quietly and informally, 
but it is significant for the light it 
throws on all of Chairman Farley’s 
1936 plans. A special editorial divi- 
sion was established in the Works 
Progress Administration to compile 
an elaborate library of official photo- 
graphs of public works projects. 

A corps of expert photographers is 
being recruited in the states to make 
pictures on the spot. The big edi- 
torial. division in Washington will 
collate the project data on each pic- 
ture and arrange distribution of the 
prints, beginning in December, to all 
newspapers in the vicinity of each 
project. 

There will be a series of “before- 
and-after” scenes, to illustrate the 
varied accomplishments of the Rural 
Resettlement Division, and Federal 
Housing. Forest areas will be shown 
before and after the fire-breaks 
established by the CCC. Dams and 
breakwaters, model villages and 
socialized medical centers, will pro- 








COMING (A, 


HOW TO SELL TO FARMERS 


Farmers’ jeans are clinking with 
more cash than in many years. And 
alert companies are casting about for 
ways to get their share. Here’s how 
one company, a past master in the 
art, does it. 


HALF-WAY DOESN’T PAY 


At least, not in developing new prod- 
ucts. The story behind research 
projects which looked bad at the 
half-way mark, but became gold 
mines in the end, is an absorbing— 
and profitable—one. 











claim the accomplishments of TVA. 

The news legends under the pic- 
tures will show the amount of money 
distributed for each project in each 
county of the state, and will be care- 
fully worded to include the name of 
each Democratic representative or 
senator who sponsored the project 
before the Works Allotment Board 
in Washington. All in all, it will be 
the most elaborate campaign hand- 
book in American history—all accom- 
plished in good time with emergency 
relief funds. 


Tax Bill 


A careful survey of the parlia- 
mentary situation in the Senate leaves 
me still convinced there will be no 
tax bill this session. 

No bill can be passed without the 
active support of Senators Robinson 
and Harrison, and these gentlemen 
simply haven’t put their heart into 
this measure. Both come up for elec- 
tion next year, and both have proved 
themselves repeatedly during the last 
six months to be better political 
forecasters than the President. 

They will make a gesture in the 
direction of party solidarity—and 
then will be rescued in the nick of 
time by the Progressive Bloc, who 
will rush in with armloads of in- 
flation riders, free-silver amend- 


ments, bonus plans, and Frazier- 
Lemke bills. By that time, it must 
be assumed, some acceptable formula 
for immediate adjournment will have 
been found. 

It is not true that the Democratic 
leaders on Capitol Hill have offered 
a cash reward of $50,000 for the 
partisan who presents a workable 
face-saving adjournment formula, 
but it is true that a sudden and 
mysterious breakdown of the air- 
conditioning system in the Capitol 
would bring adjournment in seventy- 
two hours, and this suggestion has 
been, as the saying goes, noted. 


Reward 


Bureaucracy moves in wondrous 
ways its mysteries to perform. Ex- 
hibit “A” for August is the case of 
the youth in George Washington Uni- 
versity here who received a beauti- 
fully engraved certificate of merit 
from the War Department for excel- 
lence in military training. As rank- 
ing cadet in his corps area,. the cov- 
ering letter informed him, he- was 
entitled to a four-day trip to Wash- 
ington at government expense. 

The lad was born within two miles 
of the Capitol and still lives with his 
parents less than two miles from 
Naval Observatory. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 




















More than half the world’s telephones are in the United 
States. Washington, D.C., has more per 100 population 
than any other city, anywhere; San Francisco is a close 
second; Los Angeles has more than all of Africa. On 
the average, every person in this country makes four 
calls per week, compared with one per month for the 
rest of the world. Reason: Bell System service is fast, 
dependable, economical. It leads the world. 





Bell Telephone System 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


’ 


More Light, Less Current 


On the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge they are going to use the new 
sodium lighting. The yellow-glow- 
ing light which has been mentioned 
more than once in this column has 
two advantages: in it the motorist 
can see more clearly, yet it requires 
less current than older types of elec- 
tric illumination. The San Francisco 
installation will be the first really 
large one. 

The upper deck will have a degree 
of illumination which would require 
two-and-one-half times as much 
electric current if incandescent lamps 
were used. On the lower deck, 
which is less brightly lighted, the 
ratio would be two to one. 


Thar’s Gold in Them Tubes 


Speaking of illumination, have you 
seen any of the neon signs introduced 
this year, which appear to change 
color? They don’t, really. 

Two illuminating tubes which pro- 
duce different colors are placed side 
by side, and the current is suddenly 
shunted from one to the other by a 
vacuum device. Countless artistic 
and attention-attracting combinations 
are possible. 

Another current landmark in neon 
sign history is the recent outlining 
of the Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company building with helium-filled 
tubes which produce a gold color. 
This is said to be the largest gold- 
outlined job in the United States. 


Lights Blink? Go Slow 


Here is another wrinkle in light- 
ing: when you see the rear marginal- 
outline lights on a truck or bus blink, 
do you know what this means? It 


is a sign that the vehicle has reduced 
its speed below normal or _ has 
stopped. . An automatic safety 
system causes the blinking without 
any worry on the driver’s part. 


Old Becomes New 


New materials are making so many 
spectacular invasions these days that 
we are inclined to overlook new uses 
which are developed for already es- 
tablished materials. Here are several 
of the latter: 

Stainless steel pianos are coming 
over the industrial horizon, accord- 
ing to word from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Both the case 
and the sounding board will be of 
metal, and the weight, if you please, 
will be considerably less than that of 
a wooden piano. 


Glass has been pushing its way - 


into the building field these last few 
years, in the form of sculptural glass 
panels larger than any it was previ- 
ously possible to make. Although 
strikingly large installations had al- 
ready been made in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center, a still larger 
panel—ten feet by sixteen—was in- 
stalled in July at the main entrance 
of the Palazzo d'Italia. When the 
forty-five sections, each twenty-five 
by thirty inches on the exposed sur- 
faces, are set together, a casual ob- 
server will see the whole as a single 
piece of glass sculpture. . . . One 
argument for the use of such glass 
is that it is particularly weather re- 
sistant. Another, that while yielding 
a valuable decorative effect, it also 
admits daylight. 

New use for transparent pyralin: 
tops for carpet sweepers, so the 
housewife or her maid can see when 
the dust pan needs emptying. 

New use for rubber: artistic rub- 
ber handles with a cotton fabric base 
(just as in tire construction) for 
domestic cutlery. 

There is even a new use for air. 
You know what fun a child gets 
from blowing up a paper bag, then 


popping it. And you remember how 
the air pressure breaks the bag. In 
certain Indiana and [Illinois coal 
mines, they are “popping” coal now. 

First, air at 15,000 pounds pressure 
is stored in a metal cartridge (a port- 
able compressor does the job in 
ninety seconds). The cartridge is in- 
serted in the face of the coal, the 
miners retreat, a valve is opened, and 
the out-rushing air pushes the coal 
out in big chunks. 

The size of the chunks is impor- 
tant; large ones bring higher prices. 
There are no chips and dust, as with 
dynamite. There is also a saving in 
time—and greater safety. 


And New Marches On 


New materials are continuing to 
push forward, however, particularly 
plastics. 


Recently the ancient and honorable 
field of door knobs has been invaded 
by brightly colored—chinese red, 
mahogany, orchid, apple green— 
moldings. It won’t be surprising if 
colored knobs soon become as 
familiar in the home as the present 
prevalent metal knobs. 


New colors in kitchen sinks are 
here, too, made possible by the use 
of an enamel which has a synthetic 
resin base. The new sinks look as 
if made of porcelain, but you can go 
after them with a hammer and they 
won't chip. 

A most unusual use has been made 
in England of synthetic resins. With 
them our British friends are remov- 
ing salt from sea water. A tannin- 
formaldehyde resin takes up caustic 
soda, and an aniline-formaldehyde 
resin follows up by removing the 
hydrochloric acid. (Salt is a com- 
bination of sodium and chlorine. ) 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 





ALLEGHENY METAL 


the limetlesled slainless 4leel 
of usiversal Yep alley 
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Now being successfully used in the fabrication of 


Baking Equipment 


Brewing and Distilling 
Equipment 


Building Construction 


Chemical Process 
Equipment 

Cooking Utensils 

Dairy Equipment 

Hospital and Clinical 
Equipment and Cars 


Hotel and Domestic 
Kitchen Equipment 


Meat Packing Equipment 
Stream Line Trains 


and hundreds of similar applications where per- 
manent beauty of service and effective resistance 
to heat and corrosion are absolutely essential. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO., Brackenridge, Pa. 


(Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical Foundation patents Nos. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378) 
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BRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Those pigs that escaped from a 
butcher’s cart in Washington last 
week and made for the Treasury 
building probably wanted to get their 
feet in the trough, too. 

* 


If imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
Russia ought to be tickled pink at 
our aping of her share-the-wealth 


program. 
* 


A reader reports from out in the 
farming states that some of the peo- 
ple there are so used to government 
support that when taken off relief 
they’re breaking into the jails. 

* 


According to the foreign news, 
Herr Hitler has temporarily effaced 
himself and is content, for the time 
being, to let the German people have 
his own way. 


Just one thing the New Deal boys 
overlooked in the new tax legislation. 
For their own protection it should 
have included a provision that cor- 
poration stockholders no longer be al- 


lowed votes. 
* 


With Congressmen prostrated by 
heat and over-exertion, it’s a ques- 
tion whether to let them suffer and 
save the nation, or adjourn and save 
the legislators. Or, maybe, adjourn 
and save both. . 

* 

We read that the first step in get- 
ting people to buy the new prefabri- 
cated houses is making them dissatis- 
fied with their present homes. How 
about paying a commission to the 
neighbors’ children? 

* 


Since the edict against purchases 
of higher cost steel manufactured in 
the United States, some of the metal 
producers are referring to PWA offi- 
clals as “15% patriots.” 

* 

A banker friend declares it’s going 

a little too far when the Government 


urges his institution to accept relief 
vouchers as collateral. 


Diet aaa ata ah hte ial al 
WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop there for many reasons. Its central location, at the 
heart of things. The sparkling gayety of social life that centers there. Above all, 


the private-home charm of the rooms, the personalized services. Rates from $5. 








THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - NEW YORK 





























Senasland Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states ... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
generating capacity. 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 












































miei vei Electric Bond 


EADERS of “Forbes” may and 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 


or $5.00 for three, by mail. Sh C p y 
Telephone and telegraph advice are om an 
$5.00 and up according to the 

service required. Address the ; 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York New York 


Two Rector Street 
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Another Major 
Market Advance 
Foretold 


Mr. Wetsel’s Current 
Prediction Free 


OME investors feel that they cannot 

make money unless the stock market 
is commanding front page attention. In 
so doing, they often overlook choice 
profits that are made in a less dramatic 
type of market. As for instance the 
profits made in the Spring market that 
was so accurately foretold by Mr. Wetsel. 


This major advance followed the slow, 
declining market of late Winter, which 
reached a low of 95.95 (Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages) on March 18. From 
that date market averages advanced for 
over three months. Yet this more than 
25% advance was made at a time when 
many investors believed no money could 
be made in the market. 


Wetsel Clients Advised of 
Most Important Advance 
in 18 Months 


Wetsel clients, however, were advised on March 
15 that “the decline is near its culmination.” A 
week later (at the very beginning of that sustained 
rise) they were told specifically WHAT stocks to 
buy and at what prices. And regularly thereafter 
they were informed about the technical position of 
the market and told what action to take regarding 
their holdings. 

This Wetsel forecast of the most important 
advance in 18 months placed Wetsel clients in an 
advantageous money-making position. Yet it is 
but one of Mr. Wetsel’s long and impressive list 
of major and intermediary market forecasts. 

The Wetsel method of judging future market 
action through analysis of technical factors has 
been developed and tested over a period of years. 
It is working today just as it has in other active 
and inactive markets. 

And always these forecasts are specific. They 
tell WHAT to buy or sell, WHEN and WHY 
this opinion is rendered. 


A Client’s Views 


A client expressing his opinion of the guidance 
supplied by these forecasts wrote on June 29, 1935: 
“It gives me great pleasure to renew this con- 
tract. . . want to say now that I have been 
more than pleased with your service. ...I have 
profited substantially from it throughout the two 
years of our association.” 


Send for Current Forecast 


The well-known Wetsel method is described in 
Mr. Wetsel’s interesting, informative booklet 
which every investor should have. If you are 
interested in learning more about how this method 
works . . . in reviewing the published record of 
Mr. Wetse!’s market predictions . . . and reading 
his current forecast, fill in the coupon and mail. 
Send for this information and see for yourself 
whether the market follows his latest forecast! 
There is no obligation. And there is a strong 
probability that you will benefit. But you be the 


judge. 
Mail Coupon Now 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Mr. Wetsel’s booklet, record 
and current market forecast. No obligation. 
F-101-A 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Aucust 7TH, 1935 

HERE has been no important 

change in the general market pat- 

tern during the past fortnight. 
That pattern is one of continuing 
bull trend, with one stock and one 
group after another moving higher 
on increased volume of trading, in 
the accepted “rotation” of an up- 
ward move. 

That this upward movement is 
meeting stronger resistance than it 
did in the earlier stages has been 
apparent for some time past. There 
has been a tendency toward sudden 
up-thrust in the general averages on 
perhaps one or two days a week, 
while the rest of the trading periods 
have been characterized by profit- 
taking, and possibly by distribution. 
Such a condition is not dangerous in 
itself, of course, for it means that 
the upward trend is correcting itself 
moderately as it progresses. 

The element of volume adds a 
somewhat less favorable aspect, but 
even here there seem no definite 
signals of extreme danger. Total 


volume of trading has gained to the 
highest weekly levels in many months. 

The increased volume of trading 
does, of course, suggest that the 
“public” is at length coming into the 
market on the buying side, a fact 
which is temporarily bullish but not 
so favorable for the longer term. In 
the July lst issue we suggested that 
the advance would continue until 
popular skepticism had been dis- 
solved, and that that would take some 
further time. We still hold to this 
opinion, but we also feel that the 
“time” is being gradually shortened. 

In spite of such suggestions, how- 
ever, there is, as noted at the begin- 
ning of our current review, no mate- 
rial change in the generally bullish 
market pattern or in our current at- 
titude. We have pointed out, in pre- 
vious articles, the danger of sudden 
shake-out, but there is no guarantee 
of the timing as yet, and we should 
expect the first such reaction to be 
temporary. 

For the longer-term _ investor, 
therefore, we continue to advise the 
greater portion of funds on the con- 
structive side of the market. The 
same applies to the short-term trader, 
except that we still believe quite def- 
initely in the close protection of 
profits on at least a part of the total 
position. 

This is made a _ comparatively 
simple task by the regularity of the 
upward trend line which has been in 
effect since the latter part of June. 
Protection levels on a portion of 
trading accounts may respect this 
trend-line for the very near term, but 
if it is broken and accounts are thus 
automatically lightened, we should 
commence re-purchase operations on 
only moderate further weakness. 


(Next article about August 26th.) 








Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


zance of the exceptional strength 

which the motor classification has 
shown through most of the present 
year, with prospects improved over 
1934 not only by continued volume of 
retail sales during the first half of 
the year but also by plans for the 
“mid-year” automobile show. New 
models will be shown this Fall and 
the change in policy is expected to 
help sustain demand throughout the 
final quarter. 


W: have previously taken cogni- 


The Motor Accessories 


In a general way, of course, the 
fortunes of the motor accessory group 
follow those of the large automobile 
producers, and the former companies 
are in line for considerable additional 
business in preparing new models for 
the Fall show. 

The accessory issues have previ- 
ously been recommended in Fores, 
notably in the February 15th issue, 
and they show some spectacular ad- 
vances since that time. Third-quarter 
earnings are likely to be well ahead 
of those for the same period of last 
year, and the group seems to have 
further speculative possibilities, given 
a generally favorable market back- 
ground. 

Following is a list of some of the 
standard stocks in the group, with 
their highest prices of 1929, their 
1935 lows and their more recent 
levels. 


1929 1935 Recent 
Stock High Low Prices 
Bendix Aviation ........ 104 12 17 
Bohn Aluminum ........ 136 40 45 
Borg-Warner ........... 87 28 47 
ee ee 63 25 40 
Elec. Auto-Lite ......... 174 19 24 
Stewart-Warner ........ 77 7 12 
Timken Roller Bearing.. 139 29 49 
Sales Tax and N. Y. Stores 
After a rather trying period of 


lethargy, the “merchants” or depart- 
ment-store stocks have begun to give 
signs of life and recovery. Incidental 
factors, of which we have taken pre- 
vious recognition, include the gradual 
gain in consumer purchasing power, 
the implications of the NRA demise, 
and a gradual seasonal tendency to- 
ward betterment from mid-Summer 
until the end of the year. 

More recently, however, a new fac- 
tor has entered the picture, which 


might, at least temporarily, account 
for further advance in metropolitan 
store sales. 

Numerous states, adjacent to New 
York City, have established sales tax 
schedules in their own territories, but 
it appears that such tax may be 
avoided by the thrifty housewife if 
she buys or orders goods in New 
York City, for delivery in her own 
adjacent state. 


“Merchants” More Active 


Whether such a technicality is air- 
tight remains to be seen, but such 
store issues as R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration, Gimbel Brothers and Best 
& Company, have been more active of 
late and may well offer some addi- 
tional opportunities for gain over the 
coming months. 


Metals Look Better 


In the July 15th issue we hazarded 
the opinion that, while the oil and 
copper stocks had advanced too fast 
and were entitled to their then-cur- 
rent reactions, they might well be 
brought forward again at some later 
date. 

The coppers have done better than 
the oils in recent trading but we still 
feel that both groups may show fur- 
ther recovery. In the metal classifi- 
cation, Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco, 
American Smelting and United States 
Smelting appear in more favorable 
position. 


Cerro de Pasco 


Cerro de Pasco, especially, offers 
an interesting situation from the tech- 
nical angle. The stock skyrocketed 
approximately 50 per cent. in a month 
or so, earlier in the present year, but 
has now been in a side-wise move- 
ment for several months. 

Ordinarily, the technical trader 
would suspect distribution and re- 
lapse following this spectacular ad- 
vance, but the stock has tended to 
show renewed strength in recent 
trading and the hesitation of recent 
months might now turn out to be 
merely a gathering of strength for 
another leap. The stock is outstand- 
ing in amount of not much over 
1,000,000 shares, offers a yield of 
nearly 8 per cent. and is well-noted 
for rapid movement. 


Another Profitable Move? 


It is exceedingly speculative, of 
course, and even commitments on 
such a basis should be amply pro- 
tected. But if Cerro can overcome 
the resistance of recent months and 
go through into new high ground, as 
seems at least possible, such action 
might well herald another wide and 
profitable move. 








What 12 Stoel 


Do Experts Favor? 


DURING the past four weeks the 
stock recommendations of leading 
financial authorities have centered about 
12 issues. The names of these favored 
stocks and the prices at which they are 
recommended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 
Experience has shown that stocks 
recommended by three or more finan- 
cial experts almost invariably show bet- 
ter than average appreciation. 


T? introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock fore- 
casting—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send you 
without obligation this list of 12 out- 


standing stocks—a list available through 
no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.43 — FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Ce Boston, Mass. 
OR ARR Nr RE RE 











ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Eight months ago we selected HOU- 
DAILLE - HERSHEY “B” as a bargain 


stock. It was then selling at 6%. Since 
then it has sold above 18. This is an 
unusually large profit to make in a few 
months, but it demonstrates what can be 
done even under trying circumstances. 


We have selected another issue which, 
in some respects, looks better than HOU- 
DAILLE - HERSHEY. It is a stock in 
which you might, in the months ahead; 
secure greater-than-normal profit. It is an 
issue in which we have great confidence. 
It is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Send for a free analysis of this 
issue — without obligation, of course. Just 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 619, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoLm &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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m=months 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 





Earns 
1934 


Div. 
Rate 


Long Term 
Price Range 


746 

841 
1,500 
4,153 
2,402 
1,331 
2,474 


$0.62 


4.93 
1,284 
1.127 
6.83 
0.797 
6.72 
8.90° 


11.127 


Nil 
5.917 


0.86* 
7.387 
1.59 
4.07 
3.65 
2.19 


12.49 


321 
2,000 
1,826 
1,156 
1,494 
2,372 


2,487. 155 


0.24 
4.12 
0.89 
0.057 
2.18 
0.02 
4.02 
1.02 
3.16 
3.727 
0.847* 
0.297 


3.387 
1.177 
1.64 
4.07 
3.63 


6.28 
0.78 
1.627 
2.094 


0.77¢ 
0.59 
2.12 
3.57! 


0.22+ 
0.437 


$0.32, 3 m 


3.847, 6m. 
3.467 


0.117, 3 m 


0.387, 5 m 


0.05, 3 m 
1.577, 5 m 
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Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 

American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Iil 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 


Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power & 
Erie R. R 


Asphalt 
Electric 


General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
Gillette 


Mills 

Motors 

Railway Signal.... 
Safety Razor 


Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 
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104- 
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61- 
155- 
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"29-34 
"28-'34* 
"29-34 
"29-34 
"29-34 
"29-34 
"27-34 
°29-"34 
°29~"34 
°28-'34 
"28-34 
29-34 
29-34 
*28-'34 
"29-34 


; 29-34 


’28-’34* 
°28-'34* 
29-34 
"25-"34* 
°25-'34 
"29~-"34 
°28-’34 
"28-34 


"29-34 
"29.34 
29-34 
"29-34 
29-"34 
"29-34 
°29-'34 
29-34 
'29-'34 
29-34 
"26-34 
"26-34 
'28-'34 
'29-"34 
'27-'34 
°30-'34 
"25-34 
"29-34 
"29-34 
'25-'34 


; °29-'34 


29 ~”34 
’28-"34 
28-34 
’28-'34 


; 26-34 


°26-'34 
29-734 
°28-'34 
29.734 
29.734 
29-'34 
°30-'34 
27-134 
29-'34 


: °29-"34 


"28-'34 
"29-"34 
*29-"34 
'29-'34 
'30-'34 
'29-'34 
'28-'34 
'29-'34 
'25-'34 
'27-'34 
°28-'34 
'29-"34 
'27-"34 
'25-'34 
'27-'34 


124%- 8 
14934-1043% 
20%- 15% 
l%- % 
162 -125 
27%4- 12 
146%-110 
253%- 10 
6%- 2 
9 - 4% 
20%- 9 
17%4- 10% 
24%- 1534 
47i%- 31% 
70%- 51% 
132%4- 98% 
10034- 7434 
9%- 4% 
18%- 8 
6%- 3% 
14%- 7% 
57%- 35% 
28 - 21% 
293%4- 15 


6%- 1% 
15 - 7% 
92 - 72 

18 - 11% 
37%4- 21% 
26%- 21 

497%- 28% 


17%4- 13% 
42Y%4- 0% 
16%- 8% 
695%- 4534 


3¥% 
39% 
17% 


43Y4- 234 
19%- 11 

36%4- 26% 
4314- 341% 
109 - 865% 


152 -110% 
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tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3l. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. 


mated. 
30 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in 
FORBES,. AUGUST 


stock. 


15, 


(g) 


(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


1935 


Year ended June 30. (j) 


Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30, 
(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 


(n) Year ended 
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Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702. = $5 $5.53 2.55,6m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’34 813%4- 73% 79 3.8 
100 400 112 1.03+ 0.77+,6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... Me 74- 4; '24-’34 5Y%4- 2% 3 ees 
i No 1,545 16 2.107 0.15,3 m Hudson Motor............ ‘. 100- 3; ’27-’34 12%- 6% 9 
ld 100 350 os | see Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; ’29-’34 16%- 8% 15 _? 
fo No 703 49 9.38 495,6m _ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; *29-’34 1847%-149% 180 44 
13 No 4,246 55 ere ee es eee 0.60 142- 10; ’28-34 53%- 34% 52 1.1 
rg No 14,584 11 1.14 0.30, 3 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 4; ’28-’34 2934- 22% 28 2.1 
72 No 6,400 39 0.32 019,.3m Int. Te & Td::...5.<.:.. * 149- 3; ’29-'34 11%- 5% 11 = 
‘i No 750 34 0.22 0.71,6 m  Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 243- 10; ’29-34 65%- 38% 64 0.7 
z No 1,110 15 1.07 0.06,6 m_ Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-'34 18%- 12 13 3.9 
35 No 10,769 29 re Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-'34 21%- 13% 19 3.1 
et 10 5,518 17 Reet PO eS. rere 1 92- 6; 26-34 25%4- 19% 25 4.0 
No 1,831 26 2.32 1.30,;6m  Kroged: Grocety........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 31 - 22% 30 5.3 
9 2zrr 38 ERE Soe Po Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’34 122 - 933% 119 4.1 
No 1464 49 4.50! Se Oe | SE iia csenccsceswas 2 96- 8; ’29-'34 44-31% 40 5.0 
25 522 42 2.07 1.10, 6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 16; ’29-34 4154- 33 40 5.0 
10 1,872 18 ena ae Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-’34 244%4- 18% 24 5.0 
39 [No 300 388 6.20  3.46,6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; '28-'34 123 -90% 120 33 
68 No 627 62 0.03 O4BF, 6m Mack Truck .........+.... 1 115- 10; ’28-’34 28%- 18% 24 4.1 | 
5.0 No 1,502 41 2.02» 1.95» OS SS eee 2 256- 17; ’29-'34 45Y%4- 30% 43 4.7 
10 1,858 30 0.45 0.27,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.15 45- 4; ’26-’34 13%- 9% 10 1.5 
Pi 100 828 25 2148+  9.01¢,4 m Missouri Pacific (r)....... cs 101- 1; ’29-'34 3 - 1 ; Spe’ 
No 4,517 25 0.18» 1.72» Montgomery Ward........ A 157- 4; ’28-’34 33 - 21% 32 aad 
ves No 2,730 14 0.617" 0.367,6m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 19Y%- 11 16 6.4 
38 10 6,289 15 1.57 0.53, 6 m_ National Biscuit ........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-'34* 331%4- 22% 32 5.1 
4.1 No 1,628 20 0.89 0.43,6 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-'34 18%- 13% 17 29 
vee No 6,263 11 0.94 0.49,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-34 174%4- 12% 16 7.5 
No 2,022 17 5.51 1.42,6 m _ National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’34* 29%4- 23% 26 7.7 
No 5,456 21 0.85 0.828 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; ’26-'34 10%- 4% 10 8.0 
32 25 2,157 50 2.81 3.04,6_m National Steel............. 1.25a 77- 13;-'29~34 64%4- 40% 63 2.0 
No 5,041 141 1.52+ 0.694,5 m New York Central......... i 257- 8; ’29-'34 21%- 12% 20 sal 
os 100 1,571 103 6.424  2487,6m N. Y.,N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; 29-34 8%4- 2% 5 walk 
61 No 8,603 27 1.04 1.074 North American........... 1 187- 10; ’26-’34 21%- 9 21 47 
rt 25 6,261 29 1.53 0.40,3 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’34 26%- 13% 26 5.9 
os No 15,000 3 0.497 0.02,6 m Packard Motors........... 54 33- 2; ’29-34 5%- 3% 5 soa 
37 50 13,168 89 1.43 0.56, 5 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 27%- 17% 26 5.7 
P No 5,503 31 - RAR Sa ee Set Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’34 413%4- 20% 41 5.8 
44 No 3,820 67 0.77 0.18, 3 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-’34 52%- 34 44 6.8 
V6 No 13,131 Nil 0.107 0.044, 6 m Radio Corporation......... ns 115- 3; ’29-'34 6%- 4 6 a 
70 1 1291 Nil 0.0174 0.394 Remington Rand Inc....... - 58- 1; ’27-34 11%- 7 11 ” 
67 10 9,000 15 Se: * Seauws Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; 29-34 55 - 43% 54 5.6 
Y No 4,795 39 2.35 3.13 ee 0.75 198- 10; ’27-’34 54%4- 31 54 1.4 
15 31,154 20 ore SOGGY VACHE ocd ciccecs 0.60 21- 5; ’31-34 153%4- 11 13 4.6 
36 yy 774632 ee South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; '27-34 2834- 20 >. = 
39 25 3,184 25 - Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 205%- 10% 20 7.5 
a? 100 3,772 193 0.11 0.917, 5 m Southern Pacific........... a 158- 6; ’29-’34 20%- 12% 19 wat 
is 100 1,298 163 4.467 2.627, 5 m Southern Railway ......... £4 165- 2; 28-34 16%- 5% 7 ait: 
35 No 12,645 4 1.06 0.44,6m Standard Brands.......... l 89- 8; ’26-’34 19%- 13% 15 6.6 
32 Nx, «6216256 1 tea Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 3: '20-'34 eg Sie are 
pr No 13,103 43 1.41 0.81,6 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-'34 38%- 27% 34 2.9 
. 25 25,856 44 - See Standard Oil of New Jersey . 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-’34 50%4- 353% 47 2.6 
1’ 10. = 1,751 17 4.79 1.46,3 m_ Sterling Products......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-'34 67 - 58% 64 5.9 
“ 5 1,247 9 0.46 0.82,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... =~ 77- 2; ’29-34 13%- 6% 12 or 
25 9,350 35 are Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-’34 233%4- 16% 20 5.0 
No 3,840 15 1.81 0.90,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; 26-34 3634- 283% 34 5.8 
No 2,412 17 1.45 1.88,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-34 505%- 28% 50 2.5 
No 23,622 6 are pO 0.30 67- 2; ’29-34 7 - 4% 7 4.3 
41 No 666 29 3.62 2.06, 6 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-’34 6914- 53% 68 2.9 
89 No 69,001 «25 2.28 1.19,6m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; °29-°34 6534-44 63 26 
24 25 4,386 28 0.66 0.67,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-’34 20%- 14% 18 5.6 
33 100 2,223 199 6.63 O68, 6 m Watem Facthe’......c.ccce 6 298- 27; ’29-34 111%4- 82% 104 5.8 
ie 5 2,087 7 0.017,4 m 0.04,3 m United Aircraft ........... st 162- 7; ’29-’34* 174- 9% 16 ae 
No 14,530 32 0.17 0.04,6 m United Corporation........ af 76- 2; ’29-'34 5 - 1% 4 ie 
No 2,925 55 4.15 ee a 2 eer 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 9234- 71% 73 4.1 
No 23,252 11 1.19 1.128 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9: ’29-’34 164- 9% 16 6.2 
30 No 391 33 4.04 0.70,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-’34 46%- 35% 42 48 
49 No 397 9 8.647" 189%,6m_ U. S. Leather............. aR 51- 1; ’28-34 85%- 3% 7 As 
49 20 600 = 36 0.30 0.25,6m_ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-'34 22 - 14% 19 2.6 
. No 837 20 0.557 0.097, 3 m U.S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’29-’34 “139 5 sar 
7 No 1,464 10 es hs Pinca savercses is 65- 1; ’29-'34 17%- 9% 13... 
cg 50 529 78 8.35 3.22,5m_ U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 6a 141- 10; ’32-34 1241%4- 95 103 5.8 
oF 100 8703 173 5.394 oo ee ae Ss oO ee Va 262- 21; ’29-'34 43%- 271% 43 , 
dw 
wile 100 1,045 = 195 2.15 0.20,3 m Western Union............ - 272- 12; ’28-’34 481%- 205% 44 aa 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.03+, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-’34 275%- 18 26 2.0 
50 2,582 66 0.047 2.35,6 m Westinghouse Electric..... 0.50 293- 16; ’28-’34 6534- 32% 64 0.7 
10 9,750 18 te = patees Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-'34 65%- 51 62 3.8 
rch 3l. Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
, ended (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
ly esti- October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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HOW TO ANALYZE 
COMMON STOCKS 


FOR THE RISE 


* 
The price to pay for the following 
common stocks is given in our 
confidential BULLETIN D-120. 
Timken Rol Parke Ravis Corn Prod 
Johns Many Inland Steel J.C. Penney 
Gen Motors Un Carbide Penick & Fd 
AND 


A FINANCIAL GUIDE 


Containing many helpful invest- 
ment rules applicable at all 
times. . . . Both are FREE to 


Forbes Magazine readers, 
ik WR 

24 FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















5 Outstanding Bargains! 
EVERY DAY 

THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 

Forecasts the Direction and Extent of the 

Next Important Market Move for 38 Such 
Market Leaders 


as 
A, BS, CTM, K, G, GM, GOR, 
IT, CN, S, X, WB, W, and WX 
and Picks Out the 
5 Outstanding Opportunities 
for Immediate Action 
$20 MONTHLY — $50 QUARTERLY 
Sample Free—No Obligatio 
Purchases Made March 15th (50% Margin), 
and Still Retained as Advised, 
SHOW PROFITS OF OVER 70% 
Records i 


for Inspection 


The Financial Advisory Service, Inc. 





Stocks That 
Will Gain 
from Building 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


AST issue we referred, to the 

steel stocks as representing the 

chief group in what is common- 
ly called the heavy industry classifi- 
cation. A second highly important 
group is found in the building and 
construction stocks. 

All of such industries suffer se- 


should continue to encourage this 
type of building. As long-term com- 
mitments, the building stocks appear 
to have exceptional opportunities for 
appreciation and the issues here men- 
tioned are a_ representative selec- 
tion. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation has been men- 
tioned in various recent articles. Its 
market price has pursued a generally 
upward course thus far in 1935 but 
we are still favorable toward it. The 
company is a leader in the field of 
heating and plumbing equipment and 
has a small preferred issue and $10,- 
000,000 of bonds ahead of the fairly 
large amount of common stock out- 
standing. 

Earning record was quite good 
until the depression, when a large 
deficit was reported in 1932. Earn- 
ings have been improving since then, 
however, and 1935 may well show 
the best results since 1930. 

It is our usual custom to compare 
1932 earnings with the latest annual 
report in considering profits for 
stocks in the statistical table of this 
section. In the case of the building 
issues, however, 1930 or 1931 would 
appear to be a much fairer year of 

















32 Broadway, New York 











San Francisco, California. 
July 30, 1935. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
Dividend No. 38 of 25c per share was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation 
payable on September 16th, 1935 to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by transfer books 
of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business on August 15th, 


1935. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


STATISTICS ON THE CONSTRUCTION GROUP 


Div. 
Rate 


Shares 
Out. 


. .10,041,000 — 
755,000 $1.00 
626,000 1.00 
750,000 50 

1,193,000 1.00 
600,000 0.50 


Company 
Am. Radiator .. 
Glidden 
Internat. Cement.. 
Johns-Manville .., 
U. S. Gypsum.... 
U.S. Pipe & Fdry. 


+Deficit 


Earned per Share Cur. Yield 
1931 1934 Price % 
$0.03+ $0.11 17 se 
0.507 1.68 30 33 
2:17 | 1.06 32 3.1 
0.45 0.22 os 0.7 
2.48 1.35 63 1.6 
0.49 0.30 20 2.5 











Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 











The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser is 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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verely in time of depression because 
consumers postpone their purchases 
and concentrate their buying power 
chiefly on consumption goods or the 
“necessities of life.” At the end of a 
depression there exists a great pent- 
up demand for goods in the heavy 
industries which usually leads to 
rapid and spectacular prosperity when 
people finally get money to satisfy 
their postponed needs. 


Another “Heavy Industry” 


No argument is needed to show 
that the building stocks represent this 
type of industry. They have been in 
a long depression and are now be- 
ginning to give signs of emerging to 
better times. The foremost indexes 
for residential construction plans 
have recently staged the best upturn 
in a number of years. Government 
contracts have been increasing, of 
course, and the Government policy on 
loans for residential construction 


comparison. In the accompanying 
table, therefore, we show 1931 earn- 
ings compared with those of last 
year. 

Glidden 


Glidden Company has expanded 
into the sale of food products and 
chemicals but it is still best known 
as one of the leading producers of 
paints, varnishes, enamels, etc. There 
is a small funded debt and only a 
small issue of preferred stock ahead 
of the common, which has recently 
been increased by rights to stock- 
holders. 

Earning record has held up quite 
well throughout the depression and 
results for the fiscal year to end Oc- 
tober 31, 1935, should show continued 
improvement, with a possible record 
since the high point of 1929. 


International Cement 


International Cement Corporation 
is one of the three largest domestic 
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companies in this business and also 
operates in South America. There 
is a funded debt of around $18,000,- 
000 but there is no preferred stock. 
The common pays $1 per share per 
annum. 

Earnings held up well until 1932 
when there was a moderate deficit 
but 1934 again showed a fair profit 
and 1935 earnings are running ahead 
of last year. 


Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville Corporation is one 
of the largest units in the building 
industry. It specializes in asbestos 
and roofing materials-but is also in- 
terested in many other aspects of 
building. Capitalization is quite small 
and simple, with only about 75,000 
shares of preferred stock ahead of 
the common. The latter issue has 
recently received a dividend of twen- 
ty-five cents per share which is the 
second that has been paid in several 
years, 

Earnings suffered a considerable 
slump in 1932 but have improved 
since then. The present year has 
continued this improvement and 
should be the best since 1930. 


_ Gypsum 


U. S. Gypsum Company is the 
leading producer of wall board, plas- 
ter and other products having gyp- 
sum as a base and used in the build- 
ing industry. The company has no 
funded debt and there are only 
about 75,000 shares of - preferred 
stock ahead of the common. The 
latter issue has paid dividends stead- 
ily throughout the entire depression 
and is currently on a basis of $1 
per share per annum. 

Earnings have declined slowly 
since a high point in 1925 but it is 
notable that the company has shown 
a profit in every year of the depres- 
sion. From the low point in 1932, 
earnings have recovered satisfactorily 
and the present year should show 
further improvement. 


U. S. Pipe 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company 
is the leading factor in this field and 
has a rather small capitalization. 
There are no bonds and only about 
535,000 shares of preferred stock 
ahead of the common. Dividends on 
the latter issue have been paid con- 
tinuously in recent years although 
the rate has been reduced from $2 per 
share in 1931 to a current basis of 
only 50 cents per share. 

Earning record is irregular and 
there was a deficit in 1932, followed 
by a small loss in 1933 and a. profit 
in 1934. The stock is speculative but 
current indications are that 1935 will 
display continued improvement. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of 60 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1935, to stockholders of record July 20, 1935. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 112 of $1.50 per share, 
payable July 15, 1935, to stockholders of record June 29, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 


owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 
ruption since the initial dividend. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended Fune 30, 1935 





Gross OPERATING REVENUE ....... .. . . $47,317,101.42 
DEDUCT: 
Operating Expenses . . .. . . . $20,021,085.91 
Migs ss awd 6 8 ek ee eee 
eee eee ee 
a Nag a. oe a Se ee, eee 33,202,596.86 
NET OPERATING REVENUE ......... . . $14,114,504.56 
rr CUNEO ore eR ec EEA ee en 299,192.14 
I eR egg Pe. as alte ne ee ee: a 
DEDUCT: 
Bond Interest . . .... . . « $4,929,669.39 i 
eeu ee a ae et 24,565.09 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
0 Se eee 276,744.13 
WOMR See eee ee oe ws + SEO 
Less Interest Charged to Construction . 21,624.95 5,209,353.66 
Net INCOME BEFORE DIVIDENDS . ...... . . $ 9,204,343.04 
DIVIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock. . . . . . . . . $1,515,893.30 
Common Stock—Minority Interest . . 165.00 
MASE. Sk tetend eee ka. walk Fe. Rete 1,516,058.30 
REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO 
Paciric LIGHTING CORPORATION ..... . . . §$ 7,688,284.74 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK. ........ 1,179,990.00 
REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO COMMON STocK. . . . . $ 6,508,294,74 
DrvipDENDS ON COMMON STOCK. ......... 4,343,303.70 
RIGMASNPER TOSURPLEUS . . .. « « «6 si ss we «+s SSIES 
Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock . . . . $4.05 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


























BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00 
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SPARKLING! 


long after you open the bottle 
thanks to Canada Dry’s pin- 
point carbonation 


BIG BOTTLE 


20¢ 


(plus bottle deposit) 
Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12-0z. bottles—2 for 25 
(plus deposit) 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Delivered vs. F.0.B. Prices 


“Why don’t automobile manufac- 
turers advertise delivered prices?” 

“Why advertise a car for $600 that 
nobody can buy anywhere for less 
than $700 to $750?” 

Owners ask those questions con- 
stantly—and logically. An _ over- 
whelming majority of them, appar- 
ently, would like to see delivered 
rather than f.o.b. prices advertised. 

Most manufacturers individually 
favor use of delivered rather than list 
prices in advertising. No single maker 
or small group feels capable of adopt- 
ing the practice alone, however. Gen- 
eral agreement is almost essential. 

A year or two ago, such agreement 
was almost reached. One very im- 
portant manufacturer blocked the 
move. 

In the meantime, the public has be- 
come more and more confused about 
automobile prices. Sometime the 
move will have to be made. What 
better time could there be than with 
the announcement of new models at 
the New York automobile show in 
November? Even if one big manufac- 
turer held out, the others who acceded 
to the public demand for clarification 
of automobile-price advertising would 
probably profit in the long run. 


No Copyright for Auto Parts 


When the Vandenberg amendment 
to the copyright bill (U. S. Senate 
Bill S-3047) was proposed, indepen- 
dent automotive parts and accessory 
companies were worried that its pro- 
vision as written would result in prac- 
tical exclusion from manufacture and 
sale of automobile parts by anybody 
except the vehicle builders who made 
or used the original parts. 

The flood of protest which arose 
brought from Senator Vandenberg 
the reply that his amendment would 
have no such dire results and that 
it was directed chiefly against the 
pirating of designs in the furniture 
field. He agreed to changes in his 
measure, however, to make assurance 


doubly sure for the automotive-parts 
men. 


Makers Lukewarm to Dealer Survey 


Possibility exists of a nationwide 
factual survey of automobile dealer 
operations by a division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to help 
employ “white collar” men. 

Opinion is divided within the trade 
and industry as to the potential value 
of an operation so expensive to the 
taxpayers. Automobile dealers in gen- 
eral are strong for the move. A good 
many manufacturers, while not op- 
posed to the fact-finding activity in- 
volved, do not favor this or any other 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money ex- 
cept for the most pressing and vital 
Government needs. They are loath 
to see the automotive industry accept 
Government aid on a project which 
could be done by other means and 
which may not be absolutely essential 
at this time. More than one automo- 
tive leader feels this way, even though 
he realizes that the Government is 
going to find some way to spend the 
money anyhow. For the most part 
they look forward to supporting any 
move which will cut down rather than 
increase Government expenditures 
and which will increase employment 
in privately operated industry. 


Chrysler’s New President 


When big, broad-shouldered K. T. 
Keller was named president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation late last month, a ru- 
mor current for more than a year was 
made a fact. 

Mr. Keller has been Walter P. 
Chrysler’s manufacturing right bower 
for many years and in recent times 
has been shouldered with more and 
more general executive responsibili- 
ties as general manager and president 
of Dodge. 

His unusually practical capabilities 
in handling labor relationships make 
his elevation to the presidency of 
particular interest at this time. He 
comes of the same practical school as 
does Mr. Chrysler himself—a school 
which has provided an extremely ef- 
fective combination of realism and 
sympathy in approaching labor prob- 
lems. Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Keller 
don’t have to wonder how a workman 
thinks. They know; they used to be 
factory workmen themselves. 

No less significant than his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Keller as president, was 
Mr. Chrysler’s advancement of Fred 


*M. Zeder, engineering head, to the 


vice-chairmanship of the board and 
of B. C. Hutchinson to the chairman- 
ship of the finance committee. 

Mr. Chrysler himself, of course, 
remains as chairman of the board and 
chief executive of the company. 
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Make a Blue Book 


of American Business and 


you have the Clients of the 


LIBERTY® 


Tt Company was organized by 


insurance buyers—not sellers. It 
is owned and managed by its policy- 
holders who deal direct with the Com- 
pany and share in the substantial savings 
which result from direct dealing, care- 
ful selection of risks and effective ac- 
cident prevention. That’s what is meant 
by mutual insurance. 

That’s why our service is more per- 
sonal and pleasant. And that’s why you 
would have received a cash dividend 
of 20% and reduced the cost of your 
policy every year. These dividends have 
totaled more than $43,000,000 since 
Liberty Mutual was organized in 1912. 

But even greater savings have been 
made by selecting policyholders with 
great care and working closely with 
them in reducing accidents. Thousands 
of men and women have been saved 
from death and injury; fewer losses have 
teduced insurance rates substantially in 
many cases. 

Perhaps you belong with us. We shall 
be glad to send you the facts if you will 
just fill in the coupon. We will mail you 
a folder containing a description of our 
plan, a list of policyholders, and a finan- 
cial statement. 

You incur no obligation and neither 
do we. Maybe you will not want to join 
us. Maybe we shall not be able to ac- 
cept you. In either case, there will be 
no hard feelings. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


But if you and we do decide to do 
business together, we can promise you 
this: You will find that it is convenient 
and pleasant to deal direct with our office 
in your community— you will find it to 
your advantage to place all your busi- 
ness insurance with the company which 
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COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


RATE 
REDUCTIONS 


secured by business concerns 
since placing insurance with 


LIBERTY MUTUAL. 
Type of Rate 
Business Reduction 
Newspaper 20% 
Linoleum Manufacturer 58% 
Textile Mill 50% 
Food Manufacturer 7% 


Furniture Manufacturer 42% 
Elevator Manufacturer 41% 
Oil Refining Company 64% 
Rubber Manufacturer 7% 
Paper Manufacturer 41% 
Hardware Manufacturer 25% 


Steel Manufacturer 44% 











MUTUAL 


protects you. You will save money— 
you will be associated with the most re- 
sponsible manufacturers and merchants 
in the country. And when accidents do 
occur, you will find that we investigate 
promptly and pay claims on the dot. 
No bother; no red tape. 

Liberty Mutual writes all kinds of 
Liability Insurance, including Work- 
men’s Compensation, Automobile, Bur- 
glary and Robbery, and Elevator; also 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds. All forms 
of Fire Insurance are written through 
our associate, United Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

If you are our kind of manufacturer 
or merchant, then this is your kind of 
company. And you will make money 
by getting the facts. 

Clip and mail this coupon today. No 
obligation. 


Home Office : 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


: LiBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. F9-1 
: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


Gentlemen : Without obligation to you or to us, ! 
: please advise how we may reduce insurance costs. : 


: 
: Name 
: 

H 

: Company 
: 


: Address 
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SPARKLING! 


long after you open the bottle 
thanks to Canada Dry’s pin- 
point carbonation 


BIG BOTTLE 


20¢ 


(plus bottle deposit) 
Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12-0z. bottles—2 for 25 
(plus deposit) 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Delivered vs. F.0.B. Prices 


“Why don’t automobile manufac- 
turers advertise delivered prices?” 

“Why advertise a car for $600 that 
nobody can buy anywhere for less 
than $700 to $750?” 

Owners ask those questions con- 
stantly—and logically. An _ over- 
whelming majority of them, appar- 
ently, would like to see delivered 
rather than f.o.b. prices advertised. 

Most manufacturers individually 
favor use of delivered rather than list 
prices in advertising. No single maker 
or small group feels capable of adopt- 
ing the practice alone, however. Gen- 
eral agreement is almost essential. 

A year or two ago, such agreement 
was almost reached. One very im- 
portant manufacturer blocked the 
move. 

In the meantime, the public has be- 
come more and more confused about 
automobile prices. Sometime the 
move will have to be made. What 
better time could there be than with 
the announcement of new models at 
the New York automobile show in 
November? Even if one big manufac- 
turer held out, the others who acceded 
to the public demand for clarification 
of automobile-price advertising would 
probably profit in the long run. 


No Copyright for Auto Parts 


When the Vandenberg amendment 
to the copyright bill (U. S. Senate 
Bill S-3047) was proposed, indepen- 
dent automotive parts and accessory 
companies were worried that its pro- 
vision as written would result in prac- 
tical exclusion from manufacture and 
sale of automobile parts by anybody 
except the vehicle builders who made 
or used the original parts. 

The flood of protest which arose 
brought from Senator Vandenberg 
the reply that his amendment would 
have no such dire results and that 
it was directed chiefly against the 
pirating of designs in the furniture 
field. He agreed to changes in his 
measure, however, to make assurance 


doubly sure for the automotive-parts 
men. 


Makers Lukewarm to Dealer Survey 


Possibility exists of a nationwide 
factual survey of automobile dealer 
operations by a division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to help 
employ “white collar” men. 

Opinion is divided within the trade 
and industry as to the potential value 
of an operation so expensive to the 
taxpayers. Automobile dealers in gen- 
eral are strong for the move. A good 
many manufacturers, while not op- 
posed to the fact-finding activity in- 
volved, do not favor this or any other 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money ex- 
cept for the most pressing and vital 
Government needs. They are loath 
to see the automotive industry accept 
Government aid on a project which 
could be done by other means and 
which may not be absolutely essential 
at this time. More than one automo- 
tive leader feels this way, even though 
he realizes that the Government is 
going to find some way to spend the 
money anyhow. For the most part 
they look forward to supporting any 
move which will cut down rather than 
increase Government expenditures 
and which will increase employment 
in privately operated industry. 


Chrysler’s New President 


When big, broad-shouldered K. T. 
Keller was named president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation late last month, a ru- 
mor current for more than a year was 
made a fact. 

Mr. Keller has been Walter P. 
Chrysler’s manufacturing right bower 
for many years and in recent times 
has been shouldered with more and 
more general executive responsibili- 
ties as general manager and president 
of Dodge. 

His unusually practical capabilities 
in handling labor relationships make 
his elevation to the presidency of 
particular interest at this time. He 
comes of the same practical school as 
does Mr. Chrysler himself—a school 
which has provided an extremely ef- 
fective combination of realism and 
sympathy in approaching labor prob- 
lems. Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Keller 
don’t have to wonder how a workman 
thinks. They know; they used to be 
factory workmen themselves. 

No less significant than his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Keller as president, was 
Mr. Chrysler’s advancement of Fred 


*M. Zeder, engineering head, to the 


vice-chairmanship of the board and 
of B. C. Hutchinson to the chairman- 
ship of the finance committee. 

Mr. Chrysler himself, of course, 
remains as chairman of the board and 
chief executive of the company. 
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Make a Blue Book 


of American Business and 


you have the Clients of the 


LIBERTY @ 


} ‘wis Company was organized by 
insurance buyers—not sellers. It 


is owned and managed by its policy- 
holders who deal direct with the Com- 
pany and share in the substantial savings 
which result from direct dealing, care- 
ful selection of risks and effective ac- 
cident prevention. That’s what is meant 
by mutual insurance. 

That’s why our service is more per- 
sonal and pleasant. And that’s why you 
would have received a cash dividend 
of 20% and reduced the cost of your 
policy every year. These dividends have 
totaled more than $43,000,000 since 
Liberty Mutual was organized in 1912. 

But even greater savings have been 
made by selecting policyholders with 
great care and working closely with 
them in reducing accidents. Thousands 
of men and women have been saved 
ftom death and injury; fewer losses have 
teduced insurance rates substantially in 
many cases. 

Perhaps you belong with us. We shall 
be glad to send you the facts if you will 
just fill in the coupon. We will mail you 
a folder containing a description of our 
plan, a list of policyholders, and a finan- 
cial statement. 

You incur no obligation and neither 
do we, Maybe you will not want to join 
us. Maybe we shall not be able to ac- 
cept you. In either case, there will be 
no hard feelings. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


But if you and we do decide to do 
business together, we can promise you 
this: You will find that it is convenient 
and pleasant to deal direct with our office 
in your community— you will find it to 
your advantage to place all your busi- 
ness insurance with the company which 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL. 
Type of Rate 
Business Reduction 
Newspaper 20% 
Linoleum Manufacturer 58% 
Textile Mill 50% 
Food Manufacturer 7% 


Furniture Manufacturer 42% 
Elevator Manufacturer 41% 
Oil Refining Company 64% 
Rubber Manufacturer 7% 
Paper Manufacturer 41% 
Hardware Manufacturer 25% 


Steel Manufacturer 44% 











MUTUAL 


protects you. You will save money— 
you will be associated with the most re- 
sponsible manufacturers and merchants 
in the country. And when accidents do 
occur, you will find that we investigate 
promptly and pay claims on the dot. 
No bother; no red tape. 

Liberty Mutual writes all kinds of 
Liability Insurance, including Work- 
men’s Compensation, Automobile, Bur- 
glary and Robbery, and Elevator; also 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds. All forms 
of Fire Insurance are written through 
our associate, United Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

If you are our kind of manufacturer 
or merchant, then this is your kind of 
company. And you will make money 
by getting the facts. 

Clip and mail this coupon today. No 
obligation. 


Home Office : 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


: Liperty MuTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
: Dept. F9-1 
: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


Gentlemen : Without obligation to you orto us, ! 
: please advise how we may reduce insurance costs. : 
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+ Name 
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: Company 


Address 
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